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THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 
OF THE MARINE CORPS 
By Major E. W. Sturpevant, U.S.M.C. 


¢ 


ESOLVED, 
“That two battalions of Marines be raised, consisting of one 


Colonel, two Lieutenant Colonels, two Majors, and other officers as 
usual in other regiments ; and that they consist of an equal number of privates 
with other battalions; that particular care be taken, that no persons be 
appointed to office, or enlisted into said Battalions, but such as are good sea- 
men, or so acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve to advan- 
tage by sea when required; that they be enlisted and commissioned to serve 
for and during the present War between Great Britain and the Colonies, 
unless dismissed by order of Congress; that they be distinguished by the 
names of the First and Second battalions of American Marines, and they be 
considered as part of the number which the Continental Army before Boston 
is ordered to consist of.” 

(Resolution of the Continental Congress November I0, 1775.) 

Our country is still young, at least in comparison with the nations of the 
Old World. For that reason, perhaps, and also because our people are 
further advanced on the path of material civilization than any other race on 
earth, we are apt to disregard the old and embrace the new, not because the 
one is bad and the other good, but merely because old is old and new is new. 
Hence we have little regard for tradition, used in a national sense or in con- 
nection with military organization. Actually, we are slaves to tradition in 
our manners, our social customs, and our ways of living, even in our ways 
of thinking, but we do not associate them with our country, because in most 
instances they antedate it; indeed, we do not even think of them in the light 
of traditions. On the other hand, to take an example from abroad, English 
people in their daily life are equally governed by traditions, but they recognize 
them as traditions and English traditions at that, because the national life of 
England is as old as, or older than, English civilization. Knowing the value 
of traditions, they encourage their preservation in all Governmental activities, 
including their Army and Navy, and Marine Corps, even in apparently insig- 
nificant details of uniform or salutes. 

In our service we have at last realized that we ourselves will be better 
marines and will better perform our duties to our country if we know of the 
deeds of our predecessors and attempt to live up to the traditions they have 
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handed down to us. On November toth of this year the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Marine Corps was celebrated in Philadelphia. 

In the Fall of the year 1775 the Continental Congress was holding its 
sessions in Philadelphia. At that time Pennsylvania already had a State 
Navy and Marines serving on its vessels. The members of the Congress 
knew of the British organization of their maritime forces, and they knew 
of the value of the British Corps of Marines. It was natural, then, that 
when Congress decided that a Continental Navy was necessary, they voted 
the Resolution which stands at the head of this article, thus authorizing the 
first really continental forces in the Revolution. 

It will be observed that the Congress did not merely provide for Marines 
as part of the complements of naval vessels. A real Marine Corps was 
authorized, to be commanded by a colonel, and to have a regimental organiza- 
tion, and the requirements for the personnel set forth in the Resolution hold 
good in essentials to the present day, that though soldiers, they should be 
“good seamen, or so acquainted with maritime affairs as to be able to serve 
to advantage by sea when required.” In its main features the service of the 
Revolutionary Marines was identical with that of our Marines in the World 
War. Many of them served aboard ship and took part in all the principal 
naval battles of the Revolution. Marines also served with the Continental 
Army, as in the Battle of Trenton and Princeton. Although the Resolution 
provided for a colonel, two lieutenant cclonels and two majors, only one field 
officer, Major Samuel Nicholas, was commissioned. The Resolution also pro- 
vided a regimental organization, but it was found more convenient to admin- 
ister the Corps as has been done ever since; that is, to organize provisional 
battalions or detachments when necessary. 

Major Nicholas, the first Marine officer, was commissioned a captain on 
November 28, 1775, and immediately opened a Recruiting Rendezvous at Tun 
Tavern in Philadelphia, an old hostelry at the corner of Water Street and 
Tun Alley. This, the first marine recruiting office, may appropriately be 
known as the Birthplace of the Marine Corps. 

In view of these events, it was eminently suitable that the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of our Corps should have been celebrated in Philadelphia. 
It was also fitting that the Army and the Navy, with both of whom the 
Marine Corps have often seen action, should have representatives in the 
celebration. 

The day commenced with a luncheon given by Colonel and Mrs. Muckle 
in honor of the Secretary of the Navy. Besides the Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretaries of War and the Navy were present, as were the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant and many other high-ranking officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

After luncheon the guests were taken to the site of the Tun Tavern on 
Water Street. The members of Thomas Roberts Reath Post of the American 
Legion, composed entirely of former Marines, were paraded here in uniform. 
R. C. Pitts, a member of the post, acted as chairman for the ceremonies. 
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The Secretary of the Navy gave a brief address: “ In this historic place,” 
said Secretary Wilbur, “ began, 150 years ago, the enlisting of Americans in 
defense of their liberties. Some 300 Marines were enlisted; soon seven 
ships sailed. That great organization ever since always has been active in 
defense of liberty.” 

The Major General Commandant, following Secretary Wilbur, said: 

“A little over two years ago, an inspiring ceremony took place in France. 
The occasion was the transfer of the battlefield of Belleau Woods to the 
Belleau Woods Memorial Association of America. Marshal Foch, General 
Harbord, Vice Admiral Andrews, the Marine detachment of the U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh, and a great concourse of French and American citizens partici- 
pated in the exercises. The Stars and Stripes were hoisted, the band played 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ the Marine detachment presented arms, and 
all present saluted the flag. Memorable speeches were made by Marshal 
Foch and General Harbord. 

“Marshal Foch, in referring to the Battle of Belleau Woods, used the 
following significant words: ‘ La Battaille des Bois de Belleau etait le berceau 
de la victoire ’—‘ The Battle of Belleau Woods was the cradle of victory.’ 

“ The scene I have described is strongly united to the present scene, and [ 
feel that it is most fitting that some of the men who took part in the Battle 
of Belleau Woods, and who knew the Corps and served in it when it was 
at the height of its strength and power, should have erected this tablet here 
where stood the Old Tun Tavern, the birthplace of the Marine Corps, and 
the place where the infant child in swaddling clothes was nurtured. 

“In June, 1918, the little child had become a resplendent man, and that 
man stood undaunted in Belleau Woods and hurled his javelin full in the face 
of the redoubtable foe. 

“ The struggle thus began continued grimly and unceasingly for days, for 
nights, for weeks, and for months, until the will of the enemy was broken and 
the supremacy of the American in skill, in endurance, and in valor was 
fully established. 

“All honor, all glory, and all praise be to those men and to all the other 
heroic Marines whose deeds and whose achievements during 150 years have 
brought imperishable renown to the Marine Corps and to America.” 

Following these speeches the tablet marking the site of Tun Tavern was 
unveiled. It bore the following inscription : 

“This tablet marks the site of Tun Tavern, the birthplace of the United States 
Marine Corps. Here in 1775, Captain Samuel Nicholas, the first Marine officer, opened 
a recruiting rendezvous for the Marine battalions authorized by Resolution of the 
Continental Congress, November 10, 1775.” 

After the conclusion of the unveiling ceremonies, the party proceeded to 
Independence Hall to review the parade. 

Following the escort of mounted police came the First City Troop of 
Philadelphia, Captain Clement Wood commanding. Then followed the Police 
Band and Thomas Roberts Reath Post of the American Legion, and the 
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American Legion officials. Next marched a battalion of Army Engineers 
from Fort Du Pont. Then came two battalions of Marines, from Philadel- 
phia, Fort Mifflin, the U. S. S. Arkansas, Lakehurst, Quantico, and the 
Marine Barracks, Washington, and the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Following these was a battalion of naval forces from the ships 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. After these came the State Fencibles, 
National Guard units and the Marine League. Included in the parade was 
a Marine float, having a large Marine insignia mounted on a birthday cake, 
with one hundred and fifty candles. Standing around the cake were mem- 
bers of the Thomas Roberts Reath Post clad in Revolutionary Marine uni- 
forms. The 103rd Cavalry, National Guard, followed this float. General 
Butler led a detachment of Philadelphia Police carrying rifles. Each member 
of this detachment was a former marine. 

The Thomas Roberts Reath Post gave a banquet in the evening to the 
distinguished guests at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, followed by a ball in 
the Bellevue-Stratford. 

At the dinner, speeches were made by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Colonel Hanford MacNider, who delivered a message of congratulation to the 
Corps from the Secretary of War; by Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, by 
the Secretary of the Navy, by the Major General Commandant, and by Mayor 
Kendrick of Philadelphia. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Marine 
Corps is past. It was celebrated in a manner fitting to the great events it 
commemorated. Every marine, let us hope, whether he were present or not, 
will feel a heightened pride in the uniform he wears, and the traditions he 
represents. But the value of all such commemorations, no matter with what 
degree of splendor they are portrayed, is measured only by the permanence 
of their effect on the minds and actions of present-day men. Many years are 
coming when the Marine Corps will have no anniversary celebrations. May 
the memory of this one last long as an inspiration to all Marines! 




















MARINE CORPS TRAINING 


By Bricaprer GENERAL Dion WixtiAms, U.S.M.C. 


what new view can be expressed upon a subject which has been 

covered by the numerous regulation books, order files, and hand- 
books that compose the “ five-foot shelf” library which we are admonished 
to carry with us wherever we are ordered to duty, at home or abroad, on land 
or at sea. Therefore, it is only fair to the reader to inform him at the outset 
that he will find nothing new or startling in this article, rather an attempt 
will be made to condense some of the available wealth of evidence into a few 
pages and to offer such pertinent comment thereon as will tend to show what 
should be the application of the established principles and rules of training 
to the particular tasks required of the Marine Corps under the broad terms of 
its major mission. 

As we all know, the stated mission of the Marine Corps is: “ To support 
the Fleet, or any part thereof, in the accomplishment of its mission.” Since 
this mission rests upon the mission of the Navy as a whole, it should be stated 
here that the mission of the Navy, briefly stated, is: “To gain command of 
the sea and keep it.” 

Within these two short sentences there is much food for thought and more 
for action, for in its task of “ gaining command of the sea and keeping it,” 
the Navy has such a wide range of duties and actions as to embrace every 
phase of naval warfare and, in many of the operations required, of land 
warfare as well. 

At the start, it is well to bear in mind that the very reason for the exist- 
ence of a Marine Corps is that the Navy in the execution of its mission, as 
above stated, requires a military force of all arms to accompany the Fleet 
wherever it may be called upon to go, which force must be an integral part 
of the Navy, thoroughly imbued with the traditional lore of the sea and 
thoroughly trained to live and fight with the men who permanently man the 
fighting naval ships. This fact should not be taken as a disparagement of the 
able fighting done by the Marine Corps as a part of the Army in the land 
campaigns of many wars, but in any event this land service of the Marine 
as a part of the Army is a secondary duty, only to be undertaken when the 
services of the Corps are not required directly with the Navy in operations 
under the major mission. The Principle of the Objective governs here; viz.: 
“The objective should be the enemy main force.” In accordance with this 
principle it is frequently stated that the force of the enemy which threatens 
most should be encountered and defeated first. Thus during the early stages 
of a war of maximum effort, when the enemy fleet is on the sea and con- 
testing the control of the sea, the objective of our fleet under its major mis- 
sion is the enemy fleet, and the proper sphere of duty for the Marine Corps 
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is as an expeditionary force operating in conjunction with the fleet. In the 
later stages of the conflict, when our fleet has gained command of the sea 
to such an extent that army troops in large bodies may be safely transported 
overseas to meet the armies of the enemy upon his own soil, certain portions 
of the Marine Corps may be spared from their primary duties in supporting 
the fleet. It is at this stage of the war when every available military unit 
is needed for land operations that the Marine’s service with the Army becomes 
a secondary mission. Likewise, in a war where the enemy has no fleet capable 
of contesting the control of the sea with our fleet, it may be advisable to 
reénforce the Army troops with such Marine organizations as are available 
and are not urgently required at the time for service with the Navy. 

The Training Regulations for the U. S. Army cover very completely all 
of the training required for the different arms and services which go to 
make up field armies and their component organizations, and these regula- 
tions, in so far as they apply, have been adopted for the Marine Corps. In 
this connection, however, it should be remembered that these Army Train- 
ing Regulations have been drawn up to accord with the organization of the 
Army into various permanent arms and services and they undoubtedly fulfill 
their purpose in an admirable manner; while the organization of the Marine 
Corps is necessarily such that its personnel is required to be versed in the 
requirements of many different arms and services, since with the limited size 
of the Corps and the requirements under its mission it is not practicable 
to permanently divide it into the different arms and services. On this account 
the Training Regulations as promulgated for the Army may have to be 
modified to some extent when applied to the training of the Marine Corps. 

From the very nature of his service the Marine must be an all-around 
soldier, and in addition he must have a considerable knowledge of the duties 
of the sailor. While for many years the Corps was regarded as essentially 
a mobile body of light infantry, conditions imposed by changes and improve- 
ments in arms, weapons and methods as the result of experience in war and 
in peace-time manceuvres, have made it necessary to organize and train cer- 
tain requisite auxiliary arms and services to support the infantry and cooper- 
ate with it. This has been accomplished in the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Forces by the organization and training of the necessary units of artillery, 
signal battalions, tank companies, gas companies, anti-aircraft companies, and 
aviation units; and this necessary action has greatly complicated the question 
of training in the Marine Corps. 


I. DUTIES REQUIRED UNDER THE MISSION 


In the military and naval services, as well as in all civil professions and 
pursuits, if proper results are to be quickly attained, the training of the per- 
sonnel must be carried out with a view to the duties required. 

The duties required of the Marine Corps pursuant to its stated mission 
are stated in the U. S. Navy Regulations, 1920, Article 552 (7), as follows: 
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“(7) The following duties may be performed by the Marine Corps, when so 
directed by the Secretary of the Navy: 

“(a) To furnish organizations for duty afloat on board armed transports for 
service either with fleets, squadrons or divisions, or on detached service. 

“(b) To garrison the different Navy Yards and Naval Stations, both within 
and beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

“(c) To furnish the first line of mobile defenses of Naval Bases and Naval Stations 
beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

“(d) To man such naval defenses and aid in manning, if necessary, such other 
defenses as may be erected for the defense of naval bases and naval stations beyond the 
continental limits of the United States. 

“(e) To furnish such garrisons and Expeditionary Forces for duties beyond the 
seas as may be necessary in time of peace.” 

The regulations above quoted define the means and methods by which the 
Marine Corps may be employed to carry out its primary mission. 

In the mission, as above stated, the support considered is of a nature 
such that it can only be accomplished by a military force of all arms trained 
to carry out the specific military tasks involved in the duties which may be 
assigned to the Marine Corps, as above enumerated. 

Unless the forces of the Marine Corps are so organized and so trained as 
to be able and competent to carry out the tasks which may be assigned to it in 
the furtherance of its mission, as above stated, the Fleet may be seriously 
handicapped or even be prevented from accomplishing its mission in peace 
and war. 

In addition to the duties enumerated above and contained in Article 552, 
U. S. Navy Regulations, another important duty is assigned the Marine Corps 
by the Revised Statutes, which prescribe as follows in Section 1616: 

“Marines may be detached for service on board the armed vessels of the 
United States and the President may detach and appoint for service on said 
vessels such of the officers of said corps as he may deem necessary.” 

Pursuant to this provision of the law, Marine detachments are now an 
integral part of the crew of each of the larger naval combatant ships and of 
many of the smaller ships, and it is from this service at sea in the fighting 
ships of the Navy that the whole Marine Corps becomes indoctrinated with 
the traditions and life of the Navy, trained in naval duties and requirements, 
and acquainted with the powers and limitations of the Navy. 

Among all of the duties assigned to the Marine Corps, the most important 
in both peace and war and the one requiring the widest range of preparatory 
training is expeditionary duty with the Fleet. For this duty two Marine 
Corps expeditionary forces have been built up and are being trained to fit 
them for the operations required in support of the Fleet during operations 
overseas. The larger of these two forces is stationed at Quantico, Va., and 
the other and smaller one is stationed at San Diego, Calif. These two forces 
as now organized are entirely too small to meet the requirements of a war 
against a strong foreign power, but with the present authorized personnel of 
the Corps they cannot be increased in size without seriously interfering with 
the performance of other necessary duties allotted to the Corps. Hence, they 
are considered as the nuclei of the expeditionary forces which would be called 
into being when war on a maximum scale becomes imminent. To furnish 
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the personnel which would be required for the expansion of these forces when 
war actually threatens, efforts are being made to build up the Marine Corps 
Reserves to a strength which will meet the requirements. It is realized that 
the training of such a reserve is one of the important considerations in 
Marine Corps training, and that the personnel of the permanent peace-time 
expeditionary forces must be so trained as to fit it for distribution among 
the units of the enlarged war-time forces in such a manner that the entire 
force may be quickly organized and indoctrinated for the tasks which will 
fall to it when it is called upon to accompany the Fleet when it takes the sea 
as early as possible after the outbreak of war. 

The personnel of the permanent guards and detachments stationed at the 
various navy yards and naval stations at home and abroad would, upon the 
advent of war, be replaced by reserves and transferred to the expeditionary 
force to help bring that force up to required war strength. Hence, all of 
the personnel in these smaller units must be trained to meet the requirements 
of service in the expeditionary forces. 

The above brief outline of the duties required of the Marine Corps are 
given to show a basis for the character of the training which must be given 
to the personnel of the Corps if it is to be made ready in every respect to 
carry out its major mission as a part of the naval establishment. 


II. RECRUIT TRAINING 

Recruits who join the Marine Corps by first enlistment come from every 
part of the United States and represent almost every walk of life, thus pre- 
senting a wide variety of personnel material which must be molded into form 
to meet the requirements of the service. 

There are two general systems for the training of recruits: first, the 
recruits may be assigned immediately after enlistment to the various barracks 
and stations and there trained by the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the regular units, and, second, training stations may be established where 
all recruits are sent upon enlistment for their preliminary training. For 
many years the second system was followed in the Marine Corps and in the 
Navy as well, and in the Army that system is followed at present. It is 
claimed for this system that it results in the least expense, as the overhead 
of maintaining large special recruit training stations or depots is avoided. 

However, experience extending over many years showed that this recruit 
training proceeding at the regular stations interfered with the regular drills 
and exercises of these stations and did not allow of the concentration of 
effort that would result in giving the recruit his preliminary military training 
in the shortest possible period of time. As the authorized number of enlisted 
men is held down to the lowest strength that can perform the necessary peace 
time duties, and as recruits during their preliminary training period do no 
military duty and are thus not to be counted in the total strength available for 
regular duties, it is very desirable to reduce the period of recruit training to 
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the minimum. In the interests of efficiency, it is also most desirable that the 
training of all recruits should be uniform in character in order that a certain 
standard may be maintained, and all recruits after being turned over for 
regular duties may be ready for assignment to the various units of the regu- 
lar service with the same amount of schooling in the preliminary drills 
and instruction. 

If these recruits are trained at many different stations, it will be very 
difficult to make this training uniform, and this lack of uniformity in first 
principles will make the future training along special lines more difficult and 
longer of accomplishment. 

In consideration of these facts, recruits for the Marine Corps are given 
an intensive preliminary training at two recruit training stations—Parris 
Island on the east coast and San Diego on the west coast. In order to get the 
services of the recruit as soon as possible after his enlistment the period of 
recruit training is made as short as possible and is now fixed at twelve weeks. 
Even with this short period of recruit training, it is frequently found neces- 
sary to order the recruits to regular duty before its completion, due to urgent 
requirements for replacements at the numerous barracks and stations at 
home and abroad. 

The recruit training must include not only the elementary military drills 
and instruction in military hygiene and care of the body, the uniform and the 
equipment, but also special instruction in the tradition and history of the 
Corps, in order that the young man joining the corps may at the outset of 
his Marine career gain some of the pride and esprit in his chosen service with 
the colors which has always been one of the great assets of the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps has for many years maintained a very high standard 
in rifle firing, and right at the outset of his career in the service the recruit is 
given a course in target firing with the rifle, which will teach him proper 
methods in the use of the rifle and pistol. It has been found that the average 
American young man knows little or nothing of the use of firearms, and it is 
of great importance to insure that at the beginning he receives the proper 
instruction, for if he starts wrong it means that he must not only be instructed 
in proper methods, but must also have additional time spent upon him in 
eradicating the results of improper methods at the start. 

The present course of recruit training is strenuous and exacting; some 
officers think it is too strenuous, but if the recruit cannot stand such con- 
centrated effort at the beginning of his career it is certain that he will not 
have the stamina and perseverance to do his part in the stress that frequently 
comes in expeditionary service in the tropics and in the final test of operations 
during war. The time to eliminate the unfit is during the first training, as it 
saves expense of carrying a certain amount of dead weight and tends to 
bring up the standard of the whole service. As so frequently stated in our 
recruiting poster, duty in the Marine Corps is a “ Man’s job,” and we want 
the best men we can get to do the job. In this way only can we live up to 
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the high standards which have been established by service in the past: and 
which have made the Corps popular with the people of the country and 
with the Congress. 


III. TRAINING FOR EXPEDITIONARY DUTY 


A doctrine is the theory derived from the body of principles adopted or 
taught as a basis of action. The Doctrine of War, derived from a careful 
study of the well known principles of war, requires that in the event of war 
the offensive be taken at once, the war be carried into enemy territory, the 
objective being the enemy main force, and that every resource available in 
men and material be utilized to bring definite and speedy conclusion. 

All training being merely preparation for war, it should be constantly 
impressed upon every officer charged with drilling and training men that 
such training, from the simple drills of the squad to the manceuvres of large 
composite forces of all arms under simulated war conditions, should be carried 
out with a view to the ultimate employment of the personnel as a part of a 
large expeditionary force engaged in major operations in support of the Fleet 
in Overseas operations against an enemy possessing strong naval power. Under 
the major mission of the Corps such duty is the most important that can fall 
to the lot of the Marine Corps, and if, in pursuance to our national Doctrine 
of War, the Fleet is to take the offensive immediately upon the opening of a 
war and move against the enemy fleet, the Marine Expeditionary Force must 
be capable of being brought to full war strength in a few weeks and must be, 
when so brought to full strength, in such state as to training as to be ready for 
service in support of the Fleet. 

The training required to fit the personnel of the Expeditionary Force in 
all of its arms and branches for this service in support of the Fleet in war 
is very wide in scope, embracing every step from the simple school of the 
soldier to actual exercises and manceuvres of the whole force on unknown 
terrain overseas, under conditions closely simulating those to be expected in 
actual war, with the Fleet and its auxiliaries present and participating. 

This training may be divided into four phases, viz.: 

(a) Barracks Training; embracing all indoor and parade ground drills 
and exercises and the necessary schools of instruction for officers and enlisted 
men. For Infantry this includes the theory of musketry and the technique of 
primary and auxiliary weapons. For Artillery this includes the theory of 
fire and the technique of all types of guns employed in the force. For,the 
Special and Force Troops this includes the technique of all mechanical material 
manned by such troops and thorough practice in the use of this material. 

(b) Target Range Training; embracing the prescribed courses in target 
firing to qualify all individuals as good shots with the rifle; the training of 
automatic riflemen in direct fire at known distances; the training of all 
Infantrymen in musketry problems; the training of machine gunners in 
direct and indirect fire on the 1000-inch range and at longer ranges; the 
training of light (Stokes) mortar gunners at indirect fire or known ranges; 
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the training of light howitzer gunners at range firing in direct and indirect 
fire; the training of grenadiers at firing rifle and hand grenades; the training 
of squads, platoons and companies in firing during normal attack advances 
under stipulated conditions as to simulate terrain; and combined attack exer- 
cises over the range employing the Infantry, companies and battalions sup- 
ported by all auxiliary Infantry weapons, automatic rifles, grenades, light 
mortars, machine guns and light howitzers. The above applies to all Infantry 
organizations and to all other organizations armed with Infantry weapons. 

For Artillery Troops, this phase includes training in the service of the 
gun, laying the gun, determination of ranges by all adopted range methods 
and firing over known ranges under simulated terrain conditions for direct 
and indirect fire. 

(c) Barracks Field Training; embracing exercises over diversified ter- 
rain in situations requiring tactical decisions; marching over roads surround- 
ing the barracks and through surrounding country; advance and rear guard 
instruction and practice ; exercises and problems in security on the march and 
at halts; pitching and striking camps, with attendant instruction in field cook- 
ing and sanitation; combat exercises and problems, offensive and defensive, 
with firing of all arms, infantry and artillery; exercises in scouting, patrol- 
ling and military sketch mapping. 

(d) Exercises ; embracing the training of all arms and branches in march- 
ing over unknown terrain under service conditions; advance and rear guard 
and camp security problems; scouting and patrolling, employing both land 
and air forces; combat problems, employing all arms of the Force under 
simulated Battle conditions, including the firing of the weapons of all arms; 
advancing through and occupying cities and towns ; problems in occupying and 
holding isolated positions ; night manceuvring of all arms under varying con- 
ditions of terrain and weather; embarking and disembarking for overseas 
service, with proper loading of equipment and supplies, using ships’ boats and 
barges ; landing operations on a coast assumed to be occupied and defended 
by an enemy; defense of a section of coast against a hostile landing force 
under simulated war conditions; laying out and constructing temporary and 
semi-permanent entrenchments and defenses, such as would be utilized in the 
defense of an Advance Base; camp sanitation and personnel sanitation and 
hygiene on the march and in camp; first-aid treatment in the field, establish- 
ment and conduct of field hospitals and dressing stations; care and prepara- 
tion of rations and food; problems of supply on the march and in camp, 
including the supply of overseas forces from home bases; the problem of 
supplying widely scattered detachments, employing all classes of practicable 
transportation, railroad, motor transport, animal-drawn transport, pack ani- 
mals, boats, and aircraft; problems in communication by telegraph, telephone, 
radio, visual signals, and aircraft; aircraft scouting and observation; anti- 
aircraft defense; target practice with all types of guns assigned to the artil- 
lery defense of an Advance Base against targets simulating the targets that 
would be presented in actual warfare of the nature contemplated; defense 
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against gas attack ; planting and operating mine fields at harbor entrances and 
in narrow or restricted waterways; operating range-finding and communica- 
tion systems for the artillery and other defenses of an advance base or posi- 
tion seized on a hostile coast; and problems in coOrdination in defense and 
attack of the various arms and services and branches of the Expedition- 
ary Force. 

From the above enumeration of the various classes of training required 
to fit the Marine Corps for the performance of its greatest duty in war, it 
will be seen that much of the preliminary training may be carried out at any 
station where a company or more are located, this being especially true of 
infantry units. If the training at the smaller stations is carried out with a 
view to the ultimate employment of the companies and larger units as a part of 
a large organized force, such units may, when the emergency requires, be 
transferred to the Expeditionary Force units and organizations and will be 
in readiness to participate in the major operations of that force without any 
delay for further training. 

During the past four years the Expeditionary Forces have been given 
annual exercises and drills away from their permanent barracks, both in land 
operations, involving training in marching, camping and field exercises, and 
in combined operations with the Fleet overseas. While the land exercises 
have been of great value in the general military field training of the organiza- 
tions composing the permanent Expeditionary Forces, it is during the com- 
bined operations with the Fleet that the experience is gained which will be 
of greatest value when overseas operations with the Fleet are required in war, 
and every effort should be made to have the Forces engage in such exercises 
at least once each year. This is especially true due to the fact that the per- 
sonnel of these Forces is constantly changing, due to separations from the 
service and transfers of men to other duties. It is only by frequent exercises 
under simulated war conditions that the Expeditionary Forces can be kept 
ever ready for duty. : 

IV. SEA TRAINING 

A number of years ago service aboard the fighting ships of the Navy 
for Marines was looked upon merely as a duty detail on a par with any other 
class of duty, and as the principal duty performed by the Marine Guard 
aboard ship was in the nature of guard and police details, the system served 
the purpose, and the Marine officers of the ships took the raw material and 
after periods of shakedown and training frequently produced well drilled 
and good-appearing guards. 

However, in the years preceding the Spanish-American War more impor- 
tant duties were entrusted to the Marines aboard ship; they were assigned to 
the secondary batteries of the ships and formed one of the regular ship’s 
divisions for drill in preparation for active service. This served to bring up 
the standard of this class of duty, and this in turn soon demonstrated that 
the men to perform this duty must be carefully selected if good results were 


to be secured. 
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As a result of experience, the Marine Sea Schools were established and 
men of the requisite character, aptitude and ability were detailed to these 
schools for a course of training prior to being detailed to fill vacancies in the 
Detachments aboard the combatant ships of the Navy. At present there are 
two Sea Schools, one at the Marine Barracks, Norfolk, Va., and one at the 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif. At these two schools the men destined 
for sea service are given an intensive course to prepare them for the desig- 
nated service, and after the completion of this course they go aboard ship 
better prepared to take up the duties at sea. This, of course, not only increases 
the efficiency of the Marine Detachments aboard ship but adds to the efficiency 
of the ship’s crew of which these men form an integral part. 

This service of the Marine aboard ship is a most important part of the 
training of the Corps, for it is through this close association with the Navy 
that the Marine gains an intimate acquaintance with the sailor and his life 
and duties, and when the sea-going Marine completes his tour of sea service 
he goes to the organizations on shore with this knowledge and experience 
ready to impart a certain amount of it to the men serving at the shore stations, 
and thus give to the whole Corps a distinct naval tone. 

If the entire service of the Marine were on shore, it would be difficult, 
almost impossible, to imbue him with the naval ideas which are absolutely 
necessary as a basis for the service in Marine Corps Expeditionary work 
with the Fleet in War. Without such intimate association with the Navy in 
its work at sea, the whole Marine Corps would soon become essentially a 
land force similar in character, training and tradition to the Army, and, 
recognizing this fact, the system of selecting both officers and men for sea 
service with the Navy has been established and is producing excellent results. 


V. PEACE-TIME FOREIGN SERVICE 


For many years the Marine Corps has been called upon to engage in 
peace-time campaigns, that is, those instances where there is no declaration 
of war by the Government and where war is not assumed to exist, but where 
it is necessary to resort to armed action to support the policies of the Depart- 
ment of State, to protect the lives and properties of American citizens in 
foreign countries during periods of revolution or internal disorder, or to aid 
smaller friendly countries in the establishment of peace and order. 

Since 1899 almost every year has seen an instance of this class of expedi- 
tionary service, among which instances may be noted, for example: 
1899-—Philippine Insurrection and Samoan uprising. 
1900—Boxer Rebellion in China and Landing at Panama. 
1901—Force sent to quell uprising in Island of Samar. 
1902—Landing Force at Panama. 
1903—Landing Forces at Santo Domingo, Corea, and Abyssinia. 
1904—Landing Force at Ancon, Panama. 
1905—Expedition sent to Cuba. 
1906—Participation in the operations of the Army of Cuban Pacification. 


1907—Landing Forces at Honduras and Jamaica. 
1908—Landing Force at Panama. 
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1909—Landing Force at Nicaragua. 

1910—Landing Force at Nicaragua. 

1911—Marines landed in China after overthrow of Manchu Dynasty. 

1912—Marines landed in China to protect American interests. 

1913—Landing Force at Nicaragua. 

1914—Marines sent to Haiti and Santo Domingo, and participation in Vera Cruz 
expedition. 

1915—Occupation of Haiti undertaken. 

1916—Occupation of Santo Domingo undertaken. 

1917—Expedition sent to Cuba. 

1920—Landing Force at Vladivostok, Siberia. 

1924—Landing Force at Honduras. 

These expeditions and landings, while primarily undertaken in conformity 
with established policies of state or to meet unexpected emergencies, always 
serve to give very valuable training in field service, and also to keep the 
Marines ever ready for service on short notice. 

The service in the Republics of Santo Domingo and Haiti have been 
particularly valuable from a training standpoint, and the operations in these 
countries of small detachments of the forces of occupation engaged in quelling 
local disorders and banditry have served to train many officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in handling men on marches and in action. In these 
operations junior officers have been “ thrown upon their own” under condi- 
tions which required good judgment and quick action, and the resultant train- 
ing in initiative has been of great value to the service as a preparation for the 
major operations that will occur should war on a large scale become inevitable. 

Since the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900 a Marine Detachment has been 
maintained at the American Legation, Peking, China, where nine other 
powers also maintain Legation Guards of a similar nature. This service of 
Marines alongside of the representative troops of other nations has been of 
great value in training, as it has given the officers and men so serving an 
opportunity to observe the methods of other military nations and to profit 
thereby. The spirit of emulation aroused by contact with the other Legation 
Guards has also been of great benefit to the esprit and morale of the Marines 
serving with the American Legation Guard. 

The service of Marines as a Legation Guard at the American Legation in 
Managua, Nicaragua, which was terminated this year, has also given oppor- 
tunity for officers and men to gain valuable experience in foreign service far 
removed from the direct command and supervision of higher commanders. 

The Marines have ever been proud of their ability to “get away on a 
moment’s notice” for any service required of them, and it is largely due to 
these smaller expeditions at unexpected times that this readiness for service 
exists. The tendency to “dig in” during long periods of barracks service in 
routine duties is well recognized, and it is a fortunate thing that the Marine 
Corps has been called on for so many landings and expeditions which require 
quick action, readiness for service and dependability, for in this way interest 
in field service has been kept alive, and a vast amount of variety in training 


has been made possible. 
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VI. THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


When war on a large scale becomes imminent, it will be necessary to 
quickly increase the commissioned force to provide an Expeditionary Force 
for duty with the Fleet. There will not be sufficient time to effect this 
increase by regular enlistments and recruit training, and it is planned to effect 
it by providing a sufficiently large Marine Corps Reserve, the members of 
which may be immediately called to the colors and assigned to the permanent 
Expeditionary Force which will contain the trained nucleus. 

Congress, in its wisdom, has provided for the reorganization of the Marine 
Corps Reserve, effective July 1, 1925, and provided that the Reserve consist 
of two classes, viz.: FLEET MARINE CORPS RESERVE and the VOLUNTEER MARINE 
CORPS RESERVE. Immediately following the passage of this legislation, the 
Major General Commandant ordered a Board of Officers to convene for 
the purpose of drawing up regulations covering the Reserve. 

Briefly, the administration of the Reserve is under the following general 
plan: The country is divided into four areas, corresponding in name and 
boundary to the present recruiting divisions of the Corps, each, under a 
Reserve Area Commander. Every reservist is under the command of the 
Area Commander in whose area he resides. 

The Eastern Reserve Area has its Headquarters at 1100 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This area includes Maine, east to the 
western boundary of but excluding the County of Lucas, Ohio, the northern 
portion of the State of Ohio, all States south, to and including the north- 
eastern portion of the State of West Virginia and the northern portion of the 
State of Virginia. 

The Central Reserve Area includes the southern portion of the State of 
Ohio, City of Toledo and environs. All States south to the State of Ten- 
nessee and all States west to the western boundaries of the States of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. Headquarters of this 
Reserve Area is located at 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Southern Reserve Area has its headquarters at the Post Office and 
Court Building, New Orleans, La. This reserve area includes the southe:n 
portion of the State of Virginia, southwestern portion of the State of West 
Virginia, all States south of West Virginia and all States west, except Ken- 
tucky, to and including Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 

The Western Reserve Area has its headquarters at 100 Harrison Street, 
San Francisco, California. Its reserve area includes the entire West Coast, 
west of the States of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas, and including the City of El Paso, Texas. 

General Lejeune recently said: “ Under the Reserve Bill we have the 
opportunity to build up a real service, so that in the event of war we would be 
able to speedily mobilize the Marine Corps and be ready for any emergency.” 

Immediately following the promulgation of the regulations for the Reserve, 
recruiting for the reserve became active. The Marine Corps being very popu- 
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lar, reservists came in so fast that it was necessary to lay down a plan for 
assembling them by organizations. The following plan was decided upon and 
the actual organizing of four infantry reserve regiments was authorized in 
the following reserve areas: 

7th Regiment: New England States—New York. 

8th Regiment: East Coast States south of and excluding New York. 

gth Regiment: Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

3rd Regiment : West Coast. 

Headquarters is now considering the assignment of one field officer and 
one staff officer as an assistant to each of these regiments to take charge of 
these organizations. 

In view of the limited funds available, all men of these regiments will 
be enlisted in the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. By enlisting in the Vol- 
unteer Marine Corps Reserve they can only be called out in the event of war 
or a national emergency. In time of peace they may, upon so requesting, be 
ordered to report for training. This training period may consist of as much 
as fifteen days per year. It is believed that this plan will be very popular with 
the young men of the country, as it will give them an opportunity to enroll 
in this famous organization, and they will know exactly what unit they will 
serve with in case our country again goes to war. Numerous colleges, uni- 
versities and clubs have submitted requests for their members to enroll in 
the Reserves. Requests for enrollment have been received from New York, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, California and 
other States. : 

Congress further provided that a limited number of the reservists are 
eligible for appointment as Midshipmen, so this privilege will bring into the 
Marine Corps Reserve a few young men who are not able to obtain appoint- 
ments through their Congressmen or Senators. The principal requirement is 
that they must be recommended by their respective Reserve Area Comman- 
ders. Following this, they are required to take a competitive examination for 
appointment as Midshipmen. 

The Major General Commandant has also authorized the enlistment by 
the Commanding Officer of each barracks or station, not including Quantico, 
Parris Island and San Diego, of two reservists who would take the place of 
each Marine of the regular force who should be transferred from his com- 
mand and sent to a mobilization centre. Requests for information regarding 
the enlistment of individuals, or for the enlistment of organizations in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, can be sent to the Major General Commandant, Head- 
quarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C., or to any Marine Recruit- 
ing Station, or to any Marine Barracks. 

A well known educator and president of a college made this statement 
recently : “ The World War demonstrated the absolute necessity of our having 
a trained soldiery or, at least, partially trained.” He said further about the 
young men: “ At this particular age a boy should have his ideals of citizen- 
ship and patriotism crystallized. Nothing does this so much as military 
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training. The formation of habits of regularity, promptness and courtesy is 
the greatest of achievements. Nothing else compares with military training 
in that particular. 

The principal object in building up a Marine Corps Reserve is to insure 
that there will be upon the advent of war a sufficient number of men of mili- 
tary training immediately available to augment the regularly maintained 
organizations and bring these organizations immediately to the full strength 
required under the major mission of the Corps, “ to support the Fleet, or any 
part thereof, in the execution of its mission.” 

When the men are discharged and transferred to the reserve they are 
thoroughly trained and ready for service, but as time passes they will naturally 
become somewhat rusty in their drills and less capable of taking up again 
their duties in the various arms of the service in which they have served dur- 
ing their active service. To meet this condition it is proposed to encourage 
the organization of companies and battalions, and ultimately regiments, of 
reserves who will by regular drills and training periods keep up their knowl- 
edge of the different duties. This presents a large problem in training which 
will have to be met if the reserve system is to fully meet its objects. As the 
reserve force grows in strength this problem will be solved as have been all 
other problems presented to the Corps in the past, but it is a subject of sur- 
passing interest and one to which the energetic and resourceful officers who 
have the best interests of the Corps at heart may well give serious attention. 
It is hoped that the officers of the service will give serious thought to this 
subject, and the pages of the Marine Corps Gazette afford an excellent 
vehicle for the expression of their opinions. 

Upon the efficiency of the training of these reserves may depend the out- 
come of the first naval campaign of the next war. If they are kept up to the 
required standard by suitable periodic drills and instructions they can quickly 
be assimilated in the permanent organizations and by the reénforcement thus 
effected make it possible for the Expeditionary Force to accompany the Fleet 
without delay. 

The first stage of a war of maximum effort with a strong power will 
almost certainly be naval in character, and the Fleet must be ready to take the 
sea without delay and execute its mission of gaining command of the sea from 
the enemy fleet. There will be no time to increase the forces required by the 
recruiting of men who will have to be given preliminary training before they 
are ready for action, and, since it appears to be out of the range of possibility 
to keep always with the colors sufficient personnel to meet war-time require- 
ments, the only way in which the reenforcement can be secured without loss 
of time is by having a well organized and trained reserve in being ready for 
transfer to the regular forces when the great emergency arises. 


VII. TRAINING IN MORALE 


The World War brought into the service of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps millions of the young men of the country who had probably 
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never given the slightest thought to enlistment in these services, and the fact 
that these young men represented almost every individual family in the land 
aroused the interest in the services of a vast number of citizens of all classes 
who perhaps had never given thought to such matters. 

A direct result of this was the interest taken by the people at home in 
the entertainment and welfare of the enlisted men of the services. Much of 
this effort was at first misdirected, but eventually the work was systematized 
under governmental supervision, and this resulted in an increased morale 
which has persisted to a great extent in the regular services since the close 
of the war. 

During recent years, as a direct result of the war experience, considerable 
attention has been given by the military and naval authorities to Morale 
work, as it is called. This has been especially true of the Marine Corps, where 
consistent efforts have been made to bring the general morale and esprit up 
to a high standard. It is axiomatic that contented troops are good troops, and 
nothing that can be done to increase the interest of the personnel in the history, 
traditions and customs of the service and to arouse their interest in every 
legitimate means to increase their pride in service should be omitted. 

In reality, training in morale is as important to the upbuilding of the 
Marine Corps of today as is training in drills and military and naval exercises. 
This training includes athletics, provision of libraries and amusement rooms, 
and motion-picture programs, in addition to talks to the men by officers of 
every rank upon the history, traditions and campaigns of the Corps. 

While “clothes do not make the men,” it is just as true that no man 
can feel proud of himself and his service if his clothes are slovenly, dirty or 
ill-fitting. Hence, the question of uniform is very directly connected with 
morale, and in this respect every officer and enlisted man can do his bit in 
increasing morale and pride in the service by giving his uniform that atten- 
tion and care which it deserves as the honored livery of an honored service. 


VIII. ATHLETIC TRAINING 

Any general discussion of the subject of training in the Marine Corps 
would be incomplete without some mention of athletic training. 

[f the modern American Marine is to be fit to perform the many duties 
required of him, ashore and afloat and in the air, at home and in foreign 
lands, he must, above all, be kept fit physically, and the Major General Com- 
mandant of the Corps believes that the surest and best way to develop our 
young men physically is to arouse their interest in some form of sport in 
which is combined recreation and exercise. With this end in view, the gen- 
eral athletic training of the Marines has been put under charge of an Athletic 
Council composed of officers who are competent to supervise the general 
athletic program at the different stations at home and abroad. To defray the 
expenses incident to the training, coaching and transportation of the various 
athletic teams there is a Marine Corps Athletic Association supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the officers and enlisted men of the Corps. 
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Under the present policy the Marine Corps maintains three principal 
athletic centres : one at Quantico, Virginia, the Base of the East Coast Marine 
Expeditionary Force; one at San Diego, California, the Base of the West 
Coast Marine Expeditionary Force, and one at Parris Island, South Caro- 
lina, the Recruiting Training Station for Marines on the East Coast. In 
addition to these main stations there are football and baseball and basketball 
teams maintained at many of the Marine Barracks at Navy Yards and Naval 
Stations in the United States and in the foreign posts, such as Haiti, Cuba, 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines and Peking, China. 

These smaller stations as they develop good players in the various sports 
are encouraged to send their best products to the three large stations for 
tryouts for the big teams, and when these candidates make good they are 
given places on the major teams. 

The Marine Corps football, baseball and basketball teams at Quantico are 
composed 6 those Marines who have shown the highest skill in the respective 
games, and these teams thus become the goal of every earnest athlete in the 
Corps. The same may be said of the teams at San Diego on the West Coast. 

The Marine Corps athletic teams are trained and maintained primarily to 
foster in the Corps a love of clean outdoor sport and to afford rational recrea- 
tion and amusement for the personnel of the service, and secondarily to 
show the American public that service in the Marine Corps offers to the 
sturdy young men of America something in a‘dition to the regular routine 
of military life. 

The first football team at Quantico, officially known as the ALL-MARINE 
team, is composed of both officers and enlisted men, and during the past four 
years it has played in many parts of the country with teams representing lead- 
ing colleges and universities, thus affording an opportunity for contact 
between the men of the Marine Corps and the representative young men 
of the country who form the student bodies of these great institutions. 
In this way an acquaintance between the Marine and the civilian is obtained 
which tends toward a better understanding on the part of both, of the duties 
and responsibilities of each, and without such an understanding the men of 
the service cannot know that the people at home are always back of him and 
the civilian cannot realize that the man in the service is only his brother 
American citizen serving with the colors for a time as the representative of 
the people in the First Line of Defense. 

The Marine football teams which play Army and Navy service teams are 
each composed of one officer and ten enlisted men. These interservice con- 
tests serve to bring the three services—the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps—in closer touch and to create a friendly rivalry in sport which will 
encourage athletic training and in turn make the personnel of the services 
better men, both physically and morally, for athletic training requires a rigid 
standard of living and personal behavior and clean bodies make for 
clean minds. 

Among the enlisted men of the Marines there are many graduates of col- 
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leges and universities, and it is a fair presumption that the football and 
baseball games played between the Marine teams and college and university 
teams have largely been the cause of attracting these desirable young men to 
the service, where they tend to raise the standards of the personnel and make 
the Marine Corps better fitted to fulfil its mission in peace and war. 

In addition to the regularly train teams in the various classes of sport, 
considerable attention is given to mass athletics, and each month every man in 
the Marine Corps takes part at his station in a regular program of field sports 
designed to improve the physical standards and arouse interest and rivalry 
among the different companies and posts. 

The interest taken by the enlisted men of the Marine Corps has amply 
justified the efforts already exerted toward a high standard in athletic train- 
ing, and the results show a steady improvement in the physical well being 
of the men, an improvement which makes these fine young Americans better 
Marines and better citizens, more fit to defend their country in the hour of 
need and more fit to go back home to take up civil pursuits when their terms 
of service are completed. 

We ask the support of every sport-loving American in our efforts to pro- 
vide a high standard of physical fitness in the Marine Corps, for by such 
support they will be doing a good work for the contentment, efficiency and 
health of the men that serve under the colors with the proud motto, 


“é 


SEMPER FIDELIS.” 
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EDUCATION IN THE MARINE CORPS 
By Coronet R. H. Dun ap, U.S.M.C. 


S FAR back as any of our officers can remember, probably always, there 
has been some sort of school in the Marine Corps. True, not much 
thought was given to the selection, training and education of instruc- 

tors, as is now the case, but then it is also true, of those days, that too much 
education was somewhat frowned upon. If a man were a “ High Brow,” 
so called, his brother officers unhesitatingly rated him as “ impracticable,” and 
if he broke into print, as I am now doing, he established beyond recovery that 
he was on the downward trail, no good. It was the “ Practical Soldier” who 
ruled the board. 

I can remember an officer—none too graciously formed and now gone 
these many years—who in the days of the ‘“‘ Empire ” before prohibition made 
a slight “ edge ” a criminal offense, gave vent to some remarkable witticisms. 
Back in those days in the Philippines, he was, on one occasion, gazing pen- 
sively down the main thoroughfare of a small village where his company was 
stationed, when arm in arm came three of our most dashing Beau Brummels. 
These three combined had all the fine points of an Apollo, stood over six feet, 
were immaculate in dress, winners of the fair and comrades three. No others 
were fit company for them, no others could compare. His eyes lighted as he 
saw them, and with a sigh he said (mentioning each by name, according to his 
particular qualification): “ With the chest of a ————, the shoulders of a 
———-, and the ———— (rear part) of a ————, My God! What a soldier 
I’d be.” Now this is no reflection on these three grenadiers. I only use the 
story to bring out how in days past the serious study of our profession, except 





drill, was not considered too important. 

I can remember, too, the days of the old Naval War College. Then a 
few officers, natural students, could find many advantages in the wonderful 
library and opportunities for study there available, and some few, like 
Mahan, were self-developed scientists of note. The average officer, however, 
was not much better qualified after a year’s course than when he entered. 
The majority had not been taught, only the few who taught themselves bene- 
fited. Important questions were almost settled by vote, not by a logical, 
well thought-out course of reasoning and discussion of the subject. Today 
all this has been changed and while the “ Mahan” must still develop his own 
genius, nevertheless, the entire class in either Army or Navy Schools is now 
trained and drilled in approved methods of reasoning. Through the applica- 
tory system of training, utilizing map problems, terrain exercises, tactical walks, 
game boards, etc., and by systematized methods of employing the reason- 
ing process by which a decision is reached and expressed, students are required 
to study the theory of war as evidenced by Military History and to actually 
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apply the correct principles involved by solving problems and covering all the 
phases of war. This includes study of the political situation resulting in the 
war, the mobilization of men and material, training and equipment of the 
force essential to the prosecution of the war, the study of probable theatres of 
war, and the comparative strategic value of the lines of action possible, and 
the tactics essential to the prosecution of the war in the theatre selected. 
This, in turn, involves a clear understanding of the powers and limitations of 
the weapons used and the best organization to insure a properly balanced 
force, suitable and capable of performing the mission assigned. It is to insure 
that senior officers of the future will have passed through all the phases of 
education and training essential to the performance of the duties here out- 
lined that the wise policy of Headquarters, Marine Corps has instituted our 
school system. It includes, through the courtesy of the Army and Navy, a 
use of their magnificent school systems. We have today officers in the Infantry 
School at Camp Benning, the Command and Staff School, Fort Leavenworth 
and at the War College, Washington. In addition, our officers are sent to 
Army technical schools, etc., and this year officers have been sent to the 
Field Artillery School at Fort Sill. This last assignment may be said to be 
one of the most important steps taken in late years. The Marine Artillery 
Regiment has always been an excellent unit, but it has never had officers 
attached who have had the advantages which the Army Field Artillery School 
can provide. 

When we consider the number of Field Artillery units which would have 
to be manned were we to engage in a campaign requiring our maximum effort 
in support of the Fleet, it can be readily understood how essential it is that 
our officers should have every advantage in training possible to obtain. 

1 am of the opinion that advantage should be taken of the Cavalry School. 
lt understands better than any other the action of cavalry as dismounted 
infantry. Combined with machine guns and light artillery and utilizing dis- 
mounted fire action, their place can never be taken by any other branch of the 
service. The British Cavalry made an enviable reputation in the early days of 
the war in delaying the German advance. There is a sentiment among many 
Marine Officers that such schooling is not necessary, yet during my service 
I have constantly seen the need of mounted infantry, even cavalry, and have 
also seen the excellent work performed by our improvised units. 

In the Philippines, back in the days of the Empire, small bodies of Marines 
were often able to cover long distances quickly and surprise a rebel camp. 
In China, in 1900, General Chaffee and all of his force experienced the great- 
est feeling of relief when a single troop of the 6th Cavalry joined us on the 
march to Pekin. I have no doubt that we would have improvised a troop 
had a Marine been in command. 

In Mexico when the furious “ battle of El Tejar”’ took place and reén- 
forcements were rushed out along the railroad track, helter, skelter, go as you 
please, it was a small troop organized from the Marine Artillery Battalion 
which, along that very exposed advance, flanked and, I believe, actually safe- 
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guarded this heterogeneous mass of marines and infantry, strung out for 
miles on foot, or piled on the train which had overtaken them. The com- 
mander of this little troop was my adjutant, Major Cole, afterwards killed in 
France. The dash and vigor with which he scouted out the region lying 
within easy rifle range of our flank gave a feeling of confidence and security 
which the conduct of the remainder of the force did not warrant. 

In Santo Domingo, in 1916, when the little column of Marines advanced 
the ninety miles from Monte Cristi to Santiago, daily we could see the Domini- 
can Cavalry watching our every move. It was a well organized, well trained, 
uniformed and equipped troop commanded by a Dominican General who was 
a graduate of St. Cyr. He maintained constant touch with us and knew our 
every move. His videttes could be seen from every piece of commanding 
ground in our front until we organized a troop from riders in the command, 
who with dash, vigor, nerve and not much horsemanship, finally gained the 
ascendancy and swept the Dominican Cavalry out of range. In China today 
we have a small troop which does much valuable work in and around Pekin, 
and which some day, if given the chance, will make itself immortal by rescuing 
our missionaries or fair tourists from the clutches of native bandits. 

In Cuba we have had as many as five hundred mounted men. In Haiti 
and Santo Domingo we have had troops which did excellent service and were 
invaluable. I think, therefore, since our ordinary expeditionary service shows 
the necessity for mounted infantry and because I believe that the necessity 
will come again, we should keep at least one officer at the cavalry school. 
lor this reason, too, I am a strong advocate of polo in the Marine Corps. It 
would develop a knowledge of horsemanship among all who participate, which 
knowledge will be of real value on active service. All Infantry Regiments of 
the Army play polo today, and | venture to say that the Marines have had to 
do more riding in active service than has the Infantry. For these reasons, 
and because it is a wonderful sport, I trust that Headquarters will find a way 
to let us have the horses. 

I have spoken of the school system employed for the education of the 
Marine officer, omitting our own Marine Corps Schools until the last. Before 
taking up this subject, however, I should like to touch briefly on the great 
practical schools which all Marines have enjoyed in past years when employed 
on actual service in the various little campaigns in the West Indies, South 
America and the East: the expeditions which have never developed into actual 
conflict but which, nevertheless, required all the preparation and training for 
war; and manceuvres which we yearly hold with the Fleet. The first two 
have often been ill prepared, poorly organized and equipped and have depended 
too much on Marines’ luck for a successful conclusion. Nevertheless, they 
have given valuable practical war experience to many officers and men, and 
this does, in some part, account for our success in these minor campaigns 
and makes it less a matter of luck and more the result of experience applied. 
I think, however, that such expeditions will be better handled in the future. 

The last form of practical training, manceuvres, particularly the Hawaiian 
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Manceuvres—1924, were of immeasurable value to a large number of officers 
and men. It gave training in Executive Staff Work (of which we have had 
very little) to large numbers of officers, and while it is true that the Marine 
Corps School Staff reaped the greatest benefit, yet it indicated a practical 
method whereby the whole Corps could benefit in the future. This has been 
the subject of a special report by me to Headquarters and cannot be gone 
into at length now other than to stress a few of the important lessons learned 
in connection with our service with the Navy. In the first place, as all who 
participated in the Hawaiian Manceuvres know, it was one of the greatest 
paper wars ever fought. There were reams of estimates, orders and annexes 
written, both by the Marines and the Navy, but most important was the fact 
that in order to get the proper cooperation we were forced to study all this 
mass of written matter and in so doing learned to talk the same language. 
This is most important, and I firmly believe that if there were a school where 
we could get together in this matter, that when the times comes for the Marines 
to carry out their mission of supporting the Fleet in a major operation across 
the seas, a thorough understanding of each other’s language, and the mechani- 
cal arrangement of matter in Estimates, Orders and Annexes would go far 
towards insuring proper cooperation and therefore a successfull fulfilment of 
the mission assigned. 

The next and most important lesson is one concerning which I feel so 
strongly that had I the ability and push of an Admiral Sims or a Colonel 
Mitchel I would feel it my duty to go to any length to assure its adoption. | 
refer to the training, experimental work and drill necessary to make the Navy 
past masters in the art of covering with fire the landing of troops on a hostile 
shore and thereafter, during their advance, up to at least 10,000 yards. Mod- 
ern invention has made possible the indirect laying of Navy guns on unseen 
targets (to the gunner). It permits of laying on what might be called a false 
horizon, even though the ship is blanketed by smoke, rain or night. Modern 
radio permits good communication between observers of the target and the 
ship, wherever it may be. 

The Navy must practice with a well organized and trained communication 
detail and observers in laying barrages; in support of advancing troops; in 
delivering fire on fleeting targets on call; and on delivering fire for interdic- 
tion, etc. In fact, in delivering that class of fire which the guns of the Army, 
Corps and Division are now called upon to deliver. This in no way takes the 
place of the guns the Marine will have to carry, but if the Marines of the 
first line are ever to get away with the Fleet they will not be able to carry the 
heavier type of guns, and they will need heavy gun support. In a word, the 
solution of this problem by the Navy will go far, I believe, towards making 
the landing and seizing of a base from an enemy much easier of accomplish- 
ment, and will be the means of saving the lives of hundreds of our men. 

[ have touched on many subjects which, while not a part of the Marine 
Corps Schools, are indirectly connected with them and which, of course, are 
directly connected with the education of the Marine. I foresee the time when 
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all our senior officers will have passed through the schools as they now exist. 
Then will come the time when our most valuable school can spring into being, 
a school where the students have all previously acquired an excellent pro- 
fessional education and where the problems of organization, arms, and equip- 
ment, etc., best suited to our needs can be intelligently solved. Where the 
lesson of our small wars can be properly studied and made the basis for future 
training, where, in other words, we can do original work. 

The schools in existence today in the Marine Corps are provided for in 
Navy Regulations. They are known as the Marine Corps Schools and con- 
sist of a Basic Class for newly commissioned officers, a Company Officers’ 
Class for First Lieutenants and Captains, and a Field Officers’ Class for Field 
Officers and Senior Captains. The Basic Class is at Philadelphia, moved 
there from Quantico due to congestion and want of quarters in the latter 
place. I have seen very little of that class, but do know that it is an excellently 
conducted school for newly appointed officers. I am of the opinion that it 
should be in the vicinity of the two other classes now at Quantico in order 
that, first, there may be a more complete codperation of their work with that 
of the other classes; second, that its members may have an opportunity to see 
the demonstrations put on by the troops stationed here; and, third, because I 
believe the terrain is more suitable and convenient for training purposes at 
Quantico than in the near vicinity to Philadelphia. 

The organization of the Marine Corps Schools at Quantico consists of a 
Commanding Officer with an Adjutant and Secretary and suitable office force ; 
a director for the Field Officers’ Class; and a director for the Company 
Officers’ Class. Both Directors act as Instructors in certain departments. The 
remaining Instructing Officer personnel is distributed as follows: Department 
of Law, two officers; Department of Topography, three officers ; Department 
of Tactics, including the Director of Field Officers’ Course, twelve officers 
and one gunner; a Reproduction Department of two officers and suitable per- 
sonnel, and a Medical Department Section of one officer. 

While both the Company and Field Officers’ Courses are made up com- 
plete for the year under their respective directors, complete liaison is assured 
by having all the officers of the various subjects taught each under a common 
head who coordinates the work when required and what is more important 
assures that a common doctrine is taught in both courses. Excepting in Law, 
Topography and Medical, each class has its own instructors, who have noth- 
ing to do with the instruction in the other class. There is a series of lectures 
attended by both classes given throughout the school year by officers of ability 
and experience from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, on the various sub- 
jects taught. 

Through the courtesy of the Commanding General of the Post and the 
Brigade Commander, various demonstrations suitable to the two classes are 
staged after careful training and rehearsals during which the instructor in 
charge and the troop commander concerned cooperate to insure success. 

The Company Officers’ Course in detail is as follows: Topography ; Gen- 
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eral Subjects, including Ordnance and Administration; Law; Tactics and 
Technique, which includes attack, defense and special operations. Under 
technique are included organization, engineering, intelligence, combat orders, 
supply, communications, marches and shelter, scouting and patrolling, mus- 
ketry, and drill and command; under weapons are included, rifle marksman- 
ship, pistol marksmanship, bayonet, automatic rifle, machine guns, 37 mm. 
guns, 3-inch trench mortars, grenades, artillery and tanks. In each of these 
subjects there is an instructor with a primary assignment and others with 
secondary assignments. 

Originally the course of instruction in the Company Officers’ Class was 
a continuation with modifications of the old School of Application, but with 
the advent of Marine graduates of the Infantry School at Fort Benning 
available as instructors, the course has developed into a close parallel to the 
Benning School. 

The sequence in putting across instruction to the student is divided into: 
1. Explanation. 2. Demonstration. 3. Application. 4. Test. As an example 
of this method take the course of Rifle Marksmanship. Suitable test assign- 
ments were made, and qualified men of the Rifle Range Detachment actually 
demonstrated the tests and exercises required to the class. The class was then 
required to execute the required marksmanship tests and exercises, using the 
coach and pupil method. The final test or examination on this subject differed 
from the usual examination as given in the old days, which, as you remember, 
consisted, after assembling the class in class-room, in asking a series of ques- 
tions and having the answers written by each student, questions such as “ What 
are the Duties of Range Officers?” ‘“ Describe the course in rifle marks- 
manship.” “ What are the duties of a coach?” etc. This is essentially a 
memory test, although an officer would seldom in practice attempt to carry 
out the qualification course from memory. He would have his book, at least, 
during the first days of his duties and would refresh his memory when needed. 

The test or examination, as stated before, differed from the old method. 
The test as actually given comprised seven sets of exhibits displayed on the 
rifle range, among which were the following: 


*D 


1. A rifle having certain mechanical defects. Each student was required 
to examine the rifle to state whether or not he considered it satisfactory, and 
if not, why? 

2. A rifle was improperly cleaned in the presence of the class and each 
student was requested to state what errors were made. 

3. An incorrectly posted score-book was exhibited and each student was 


required to note errors and omissions made, etc. 


This indicates the method sufficiently. It is being used whenever prac- 
ticable and is producing excellent results. 

From the foregoing brief description of the work covered by this class, 
it will be seen that the course is a strenuous one, but easily within the ability 
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of the average officer to complete successfully. The hours are from 8 to 4 
daily, except Friday afternoons, and Saturdays and Sundays. Constant effort 
is made to improve the course, and criticism is invited from the students. 

For the next school year recommendation will be made to start a little 
earlier in the year so as to make use of the good weather which usually can 
be expected early in the fall for out-door work, and in order to reduce the 
number of afternoon periods. Too much study without proper time for 
relaxation and exercise is not good. 

The Field Officers’ Course naturally is more advanced than the Company 
Officers’. Officers attending it are supposed to have either the advantage of 
the less-advanced course or, as is generally the case, they must have prepared 
themselves. Unfortunately, some officers have not been able to do this. For 
this reason it has been found necessary to increase the number of periods in 
Topography, for should they not be particularly good in that subject it reacts 
later when they come to map manceuvres, terrain exercises or tactical walks. 

With regard to Law, I am of the opinion that it should be confined to 
Military Government and Martial Law in both classes. At present, it is 
necessary to include Military Law, Courts and Boards, etc., there being no 
other school at which the subjects can be taken up. Excepting the Depart- 
ments of Topography and Law, this course is essentially a school of Tactics. 
Under that head there are Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry, Tank, Command and 
Staff, Chemical Warfare, Signal Communications, Air Service, Logistics, 
Engineer, Field Engineering, Military Intelligence, Tactical Principles, Troop 
Leading, Combat Orders, Solution of Problems, and Medical Department 
Sections. Each of these Sections has an officer at its head as his primary 
duty with assignment to the other section as secondary duty. These subjects 
are all taken up throughout the school year in their proper sequence, beginning 
with the principles of organization of combat units. All the various organiza- 
tions are studied together with the functions and characteristics of the vari- 
ous arms. In the proper place a study of combat orders is required, together 
with special types of orders, annexes, administrative orders, etc. Solution of 
problems requiring written estimates of the situation and resulting orders 
are given special importance. 

There are many map problems, tactical walks and map manceuvres desig- 
nated to test an officer’s ability as a commander of forces composed of all 
arms or as an executive staff officer. The course is completed with general 
Terrain Exercises extending over a period of six days. 

It will be of interest to note the marking system used in both classes; it 
that the marking system in the 


’ 


is laid down in “ Notes for Instructors’ 
schools is utilized (1) to determine whether an officer’s work justifies gradu- 
ation and (2) to establish the relative standing of officers in the same 
yearly class. 

In analyzing solutions of problems submitted by students, it is laid down 
that errors will be determined from a consideration of the following points: 
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(1) Principles Involved in the Problem: 
(a) Does the solution indicate sufficient knowledge of the principles involved ? 
(b) Wherein does the solution fail to apply the principles involved and why? 
(c) Does the solution apply an inapplicable principle? If so, why? 
(2) Missions: 
(a) Does the officer comprehend the true mission? 
(b) Does he grasp the mission best suited to advance the interest of his superior? 
(c) Is the mission accepted by the officer practicable ? 
(3) Decisions and Plans of Action: 
(a) Has the officer submitted a definite clear cut decision and plan of action? 
(b) Is the plan based on a definite purpose and recognized decisive elements ? 
(c) Is the decision practicable, and does it meet the conditions indicated in preceding 
subparagraph? 
(d) Is the plan of action comprehensive ? 
(e) Does the plan utilize all the forces? 
(f{) Does the plan provide for a scheme of manceuvre, or other action by which the 
purpose is to be accomplished? 
(g) Does the plan of action allot to subordinate commanders a definite part to play 
in the plan with the recognized purpose and decisive elements in mind ? 
(h) Is the plan workable, simple, and not too complicated ? 
Conclusions on Solutions : 
(a) Is the solution sound? If not, what are the weak points and what effect do they 
have in accomplishing the mission? 
(b) Will the solution accomplish the true mission? 
(c) Will the solution accomplish the mission the officer assumes to be the true one? 
Will that assumption produce a sound solution? 
(d) Will the plan of action accomplish the mission (true or assumed) ? 
(e) Is the solution clear, simple, and comprehensive? 
Tactical Omissions and Commissions : 
(a) Under this heading should be considered dispersion, team-play, scheme of 
manceuvre, direction, etc. 
(6) Consideration of Technique: 
(a) Form and composition of orders. 
(b) Road space. 
(c) Proper combined use of all arms, lines of information, ete. 
(7) Miscellaneous Points: 
(a) Anything not covered above. 
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In marking students every effort is made to give them a fair and impar- 
tial mark. Not only does more than one instructor mark the papers, but a 
system of assigning numbers changed for each test is in vogue, so that the 
instructors will not know the names of the student being marked. 

This course is difficult but not so difficult but that the average officer can 
complete it satisfactorily. The morale is high, and conditions of living 
not too bad (for the student in the Field Officers’ Class they are good). If 
the student will relax when the period for relaxation comes, if he will take 
regular exercise, he leaves at the end of the course a wiser man, and one who 
feels happier because he is more confident of his professional ability. 

Now one word regarding the instructors, and this applies equally to the 
instructors in both classes. It is not generally recognized that the prepara- 
tion of a conference, a lecture, a demonstration, a map manceuvre, a tactical 
walk, etc., frequently requires many hours, sometimes days of careful research 
and preparation. And while the instructor may not have the mental worry 
as to whether he will make a passing mark or not, he is the much-harder 
worked man, particularly in his first year. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to have a greater number of instructors in both classes in future years if we 
are to improve the courses as we can now see they should be improved. 
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FIELD EXERCISES OF THE 10TH REGIMENT 
AT CAMP MEADE, MARYLAND 


By Major H. W. Stone, U.S.M.C. 


the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., from the old Artillery Battalion 

which had been organized in Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914, and later 
saw service in Haiti and Santo Domingo. It was intended to equip the regi- 
ment with the 75-mm. French gun and matériel, to be drawn by 5-ton trac- 
tors, but as the ordnance matériel could not be obtained in sufficient time, 
it was equipped with the Navy 7-inch gun, mounted on a caterpillar- 
tread carriage. 

After the Armistice, the 75-mm. French gun matériel, model 1897, drawn 
by 5-ton Holt tractors, was obtained. Each battery had four gun sections 
of a gun, two caissons and tractor each, and a fifth section of a battery reel 
cart, two caissons and tractor, with 700 rounds of ammunition carried with 
the firing battery. In addition, the French 155-G.P.F. gun matériel was 
obtained, drawn by 10-ton Holt tractors, the ammunition being carried in 
trailers or ammunition trucks. During the Winter Manceuvres of the Marine 
Expeditionary Force with the U. S. Fleet in 1924, the regiment consisted 
of the First Battalion, of Battalion Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
and three batteries of four 75-mm. guns; and a Second Battalion, of Bat- 
talion Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, and two batteries of three 
155-G.P.F. guns. 

In January, 1925, all ordnance matériel was turned into store and laid up 
and the personnel of the regiment was organized into the First Provisional 
Battalion for duty with the Blue Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, U. S. 
Fleet. The regiment returned to Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on the 
27th of May, 1925, and intensive training commenced on June Ist, the regi- 
ment consisting, at that time, of Regimental Headquarters and Service Bat- 
teries, and one battalion of three batteries of light artillery. On account of 
the large number of new officers ordered to the regiment at this time, and the 
inevitable losses in the experienced enlisted personnel which had been replaced 
with new men, it was necessary to commence the training with primary 
instruction for both officers and men. The 75-mm. French gun was broken 
down in the presence of the officers, and the non-commissioned officers desig- 
nated as chiefs of section, and the functions of the various parts of the gun 
thoroughly explained, after which the gun was assembled and the entire 
class drilled as gun squads in the Service of the Piece. This instruction was 
completed during the first week, each officer and man being required to thor- 
oughly familiarize himself with the various duties of the cannoneers. The 
officers’ class then took up the establishment of the pieces in position, the 
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commands and firing data, and methods of fire, and were given both theoreti- 
cal and practical instruction in the use of the I-metre range-finder, aiming 
circle, observation telescope, and the mill scale in the 6-power, type EE, field 
glass. The telephone details originally employed in the batteries and battalions 
had been maintained in a high state of training during the Pacific Manceuvres, 
and by the time the gun squads in the three batteries had been formed, they 
were ready to establish the battery communications for the transmission of 
the firing data from the battery commander’s station to the executive officer 
at the battery. 

Two junior officers had been designated in April, prior to the return of 
the regiment from the Pacific Manceuvres, to receive training as aerial artil- 
lery observers. This instruction commenced with the training in the use 
of the radio telegraph, in classroom, and was followed by frequent flights 
with the transmission of imaginary spots to the ground station, for observa- 
tion of fire from the air. A platoon of two guns manned by the officers’ 
class was employed during the third week of training for indirect fire at 
targets anchored up river, and very satisfactory results were obtained. A 
battery was designated to fire each week thereafter, using aeroplane observa- 
tion, and the results obtained were very satisfactory, considering the length 
of the period of training and the considerable number of new men on impor- 
tant stations in the gun squads and batteries. This training was continued 
vigorously throughout the entire summer. By the end of August, the School 
of the Battery Officers had covered the following subjects : 

Service of the Piece, 75 mm. Gun, Model 1897. 
Commands and Firing Data. 

Fire Control Instruments, Mobile Artillery. 
Elementary Principles of Ballistics. 

Dispersion, Correction and Preparation of Fire. 
Terrestrial Observation of Fire. 

Conduct of Fire; Fire in Battle. 

Conduct of Fire by Aerial Observation. 
Manceuvres Limbered. 

Reconnaissance and Occupation of Position. 
Tactical Employment of Field Artillery. 

The reservation in Quantico is traversed by several State roads, which 
it is impracticable to close to traffic for artillery firing. Because of the 
peculiar topography of this station and immediate countryside, it has been 
difficult to find a place where artillery firing in the 75-mm. calibre can be 
carried on at the mid-ranges with the necessary safety precautions. With 
the exception of the Winter Manceuvres with the Fleet at Culebra, W. I., in 
1924, artillery firing on the several field manceuvres held could not be had, and 
it was considered advisable that the regiment be ordered to a station for field 
training and firing that would permit of no interruption of any kind, which, 
at the same time, would be of reasonably easy access, by marching, from 
Quantico, Va. Arrangements were made with the War Department, and 
Camp Meade, Md., was designated, and the regiment proceeded overland, 
by marching, from Quantico, on August 21, 1925, and encamped at Potomac 
Park that afternoon, arriving at Camp Meade the following afternoon. The 
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observation squadron of seven planes, attached to the regiment for the 
manceuvres, had arrived at Camp Meade, prior to the arrival of the combat 
train, Saturday afternoon, August 22nd. The truck train preceded the com- 
bat train from Quantico, and from the camp at Potomac Park. The tractor- 
drawn combat train maintained an average speed of four miles per hour. 

The 16th Field Artillery, U. S. Army (75-mm., horse drawn), from Fort 
Myer, Va., under command of Major R. E. D. Hoyle, arrived at Camp 
Meade, Md., about two weeks prior to our arrival there. Arrangements were 
made to alternate in firing with this veteran organization, the roth Regiment 
taking the forenoons of the first week and the afternoons of the second 
week. Major Hoyle designated three experienced officers, all graduates or 
former instructors at the Field Artillery School of Fire, at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, to conduct the critiques held immediately after the firing of each prob- 
lem, and to lecture to our officers after supper, in the evening, in the Civic 
Centre Building, one of the best buildings in camp, which had been designated 
by the Post Commander, Colonel O. S. Eskridge, Infantry (Tanks), for the 
use of our officers and their guests. During the half-day the 16th Field Artil- 
lery occupied the range, the roth Regiment was exercised in Manceuvres Lim- 
bered and Reconnaissance and Occupation of Position, and our officers and 
men were encouraged to closely observe the technique and methods of fire of 
the Army batteries. Direct methods making for speed of registration and fire 
for effect were employed. Considering the peculiarities of our present shrap- 
nel ammunition supply, the Army registration by piece with the interior guns 
of the battery was particularly effective. After the registration of pieces 
Nos. 2 and 3, Nos. 1 and 4 were registered, and if the sheaf proved to be 
correct, one volley for proof of the accuracy of the individual corrections to 
the guns was habitually fired, and if observed to be correct, “ Cease Firing ” 
was ordered and an immediate critique on the errors in sensing (spotting) on 
the part of the battery commander followed, while the results of the firing 
were fresh in his mind and in the minds of the individual observers at the 
Battery Commander’s Station. A total of 1388 rounds of shrapnel and 
smoke shell was fired, with 17 registrations and 62 battery firing problems. 
During the entire period of training, our aerial observations of fire reached 
the firing batteries promptly and were utilized in fire control by the battery 
commanders. Although satisfactory progress had been made in the pre- 
liminary training at Quantico, where the regiment habitually is required to 
spend the forenoon periods on maintenance work, the progress made in the 
later training at Camp Meade, without interruptions of any kind, associated 
with veteran artillerymen of the Army, resulted in a higher state of training 
and morale than had been previously realized to my knowledge. 

On September 2nd, Major General John A. Lejeune, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, accompanied by Brigadier General Logan Feland, Brigade 
Commander at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and Brigadier General 
Dion Williams, Chief of Staff to the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
arrived at Camp Meade to witness the firing of the three batteries of the 
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1st Battalion of the roth Regiment, which were in position ready to open fire 
on their arrival. A normal sector having been designated, fire was immedi- 
ately opened, using smoke shell and shrapnel, the enemies’ O. P.’s being effec- 
tively covered by smoke and his positions neutralized by the shrapnel concen- 
trations. The Major General Commandant expressed his satisfaction to the 
Regimental Commander with the results which had been obtained. A tank 
demonstration was given that afternoon by Colonel O. S. Eskridge, Post 
Commander, for the benefit of the distinguished visitors and the officers of 
the 10th Regiment. 

The officers of the 1oth Regiment and attached Observation Squadron 
were entertained by Colonel O. S. Eskridge, the officers of the post, and the 
16th Field Artillery at a dinner at the club, and a dance was held afterward 
at the post gymnasium. Camp was broken on the evening of September 3rd, 
and the regiment proceeded to Washington the following day and encamped 
in Potomac Park that night, returning to Quantico Saturday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 5th, having maintained an average speed of four miles per hour in 
going and returning, without casualties, which is considered to be a most 
creditable performance. 

The Regimental Commander addressed personal letters to Colonel O. S. 
Eskridge and to Major R. E. D. Hoyle, stating his appreciation of the excep- 
tional courtesy and cooperation shown the 1oth Regiment while at Camp 
Meade, and the latter’s reply, which I consider to be an expert opinion of an 
experienced artilleryman on the professional qualifications of the officers and 
men of the 10th Regiment, shown during the Field Exercises and Firing 
Problems at Camp Meade, follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, I6TH F.A., 
‘ FORT MYER, VA., SEPT. 21, 1925. 
Major H. W. Stone, 
Commanding Tenth Regiment, 
U. S. Marine Corps, | 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 
My pEAR Major STONE: 

Your letter of September 11th, was received and appreciated by all. 

We of the Sixteenth feel that we have never had a more agreeable period of field 
training than we enjoyed with the Tenth Regiment of Marines. 

The good fellowship, coGperation, and desire for professional knowledge was mani- 
fested at all times. 

Among the enlisted personnel, the most pleasant relation existed, your enlisted men 
impressed me with their soldierly qualities and your gun squads on the range were 
speedy and accurate in the work. I cannot give them too much credit for their fine work. 

Please express to your officers our appreciation of their fine spirit and coOdperation. 
We trust we may serve next to the Tenth Regiment again, be it peace or war. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ R. E. D. Hoye, Major, 16th Field Artillery. 

The 10th Regiment has been fortunate in having with it, now, and in the 
past, a considerable number of officers and men who believe in the necessity 
of the Marine Corps having a well trained and thoroughly reliable artillery 
force to support our infantry; and the state of training and resulting morale 
realized would not have been possible without their long-continued efforts. 
Napoleon stated that “God marches with the strongest battalions,” but if 
they are to escape destruction they must have artillery support. 


























A NOTE AS TO THE MARINE AND HIS SHIP 


By CapTain Wart T. Cruverius, U.S.N. 


Statutes relates to that in armed vessels of the United States. The 

Regulations of the United States Navy complying with this authority, 
specifically state that when detailed for duty on board ship the Marine Detach- 
ment “is a distinct part of the complement of the ship and forms a division 
in the detail of the whole force for battle.” 

Despite differences of opinion now being violently expressed as to the 
future of the battleship, this statement of the status of the marine on ship- 
board is important in the light of the official dictum recently reaffirmed as the 
function of a capital unit of the Fleet. The Special Board appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy to report upon the upkeep of the Navy in its various 
branches said, in January, 1925: 

“The battleship is the element of ultimate force in the Fleet, and 
all other elements are contributory to the fulfillment of its function 
as the final arbiter of warfare.” 

Just as the battleship embodies within itself a complete element of force, 
so must each factor contribute its portion of strength. Unless all of the 
factors contribute efficiently to the perfect coordination which alone permits 
the maximum employment of the element, then the function of the battleship 
fails. The Marine Detachment is by definition and regulation such a factor. 
Its service on a ship of war, then, becomes one of paramount interest to the 
Commanding Officer of that ship. 

In the early days of sea warfare the importance of the soldier on ship- 
board—the predecessor of the Marine of today—was evident. He did all 
the fighting. Eventually, the advance in naval science which, among other 
things, produced fixed armaments, placed the fighting of the ship in the hands 
of the crew and the former fighting man—now the Marine—was relegated 
chiefly to the performance of guard duty in the ship. At the same time, other 
authorized forms of employment of the Marine took the ascendancy. Inter- 
est became centred in expeditionary forces, punitive expeditions and opera- 
tions with land forces which latter reached their culmination in the Great War, 
wherein the Marines acquitted themselves so splendidly. 

Without seeming to detract from the usefulness of these varied occupa- 
tions and their contribution to the national security, I desire, in accenting the 
service afloat, to express what, in my opinion, are the fundamental requisites 
for obtaining maximum return from such service, both to the Marine and to 
the ship. A right start is essential to efficiency in all activities, and I have 
found, in the present consideration, that two factors of prime importance to 


this end are: 


Ee HE first reference to Marine Corps service appearing in the Revised 
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(a) The place of the Marine Detachment in the organization of the 


ship, and 
(b) The character of the personnel comprising the Detachment. 


Naval Regulations require that the Marine Detachment be thoroughly 
drilled and instructed at the guns and state a preference for assignment of the 
Detachment as a division rather than detailed as individual gun crews. There 
is no doubt of the wisdom of this preference. The divisional assignment 
makes for simplicity in handling, invokes esprit and tends to the maintenance 
of the morale of the Detachment. 

I recall the highly satisfactory results achieved in one ship whose Marine 
Detachment was assigned to a light battery of torpedo defense guns. Not 
only did this division acquit itself creditably at gunnery exercises and stimu- 
lated other divisions of the ship to greater endeavor, but it was featured by 
the ship’s company in comparison with the performance of light battery 
divisions in other ships of the Fleet. Certainly, the result was more beneficial 
than could have been expected from local competition possibly established 
through the efforts of individual crews scattered among other divisions of the 
ship—competition of a character not always provocative of the best feeling 
at that. 

Pride in organization is as strong as pride in person. Since properly 
engendered competition makes for efficiency, the Marine Detachment whose 
organization has its basis in battery requirements is most likely to be an 
There is something more than being the best drilled and 


efficient division. 
This is expected 


smartest appearing company in a ship’s infantry battalion. 
of representatives of a Corps which is built strictly upon the school of the 
3ut to be assigned as a division of the ship’s company to the battery 


S( yidier. 
‘do 


in competition with naval personnel—whose prime duty this is—and to 
good shooting ” is no small factor toward attaining the maximum return which 
Looked at from a viewpoint other than the increase of use- 


‘ 


is being sought. 
fulness of the marine to the ship, performance of these identical duties causes 
the disappearance of what might be termed class distinction and, in its place, 
appears mutual understanding and a spirit of helpfulness. This is the morale 
increment to the material gain. 

I have always believed, therefore, that the place in the ship’s organization 
of the Marine Detachment should be that of a division. 

The other important factor of initial consideration in the service afloat 
is that of the character of the personnel of the Marine Detachment. I am 
convinced that too much thought cannot be applied to this matter. 

The Marine officer of a ship should possess a very great many of the 
attributes of leadership. Through his personal characteristics there must 
run a strong thread of coéperation, and this thread will serve to bind together 
loyalty upward and loyalty downward. Its possession, too, will enable him 
to connect up all the varied activities of his men and weave them into the 


fabric of the ship’s life. 
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The successful Marine officer must be intelligently zealous, for he has 
much to learn of the complex organization into which he has been thrust. The 
more he learns, the more useful he is; and the more useful is his detachment. 

He must be a man of tact, for there are many interests to be satisfied. 
He must, also, be a man of both strong and attractive personality—often a 
difficult combination. If austerity predominates, morale suffers. Morale 
includes sympathy in its composition. If he is simply likeable—merely the 
life of the mess—it is probable that his easy-going qualities will be reflected 
in his men. But if combined, such an officer soon becomes an integral part 
of the commissioned personnel and, again, pride in organization is stimulated ; 
the detachment looks up to him for its standing in the ship’s company. 

I have seen Marine officers of ships who were scarcely known by sight 
to the naval personnel, with the result that the detachments under their com- 
mand had little professional or personal standing in that ship. Similarly, I 
have known other Marine officers who entered so thoroughly into the ship’s 
life that they were sought out, both officially and unofficially, for all pur- 
poses. They were in constant demand for promoting athletics, social activities 
and all other phases of the attractive life of a happy ship. Detachments com- 
manded by these officers were invariably a credit to the ship. 

In former days aboard ship there frequently prevailed an intangible feel- 
ing which precluded the complete acceptance of the Marine officer into all 
the activities of the ship. It is probable that this feeling was caused by the 
fact that the duties of the Marine officer were entirely different from those 
of all other officers on board. In many cases, they were lighter. In still 
other cases, they were not taken seriously. The contribution to the ship’s 
professional standing was negligible. What was true of the officer was true 
of the detachment in the eyes of the crew. This feeling was unmistakably 
present when the sole province of the Marine was guard duty, and all the 
contacts with the crew were of an official (and sometimes, officious) nature. 
I have never cared for the term “ Marine guard.” 

Today, the condition referred to is rarely met. If it is, there is a glaring 
error in organization or in personality somewhere. Of course, times have 
changed. So have the qualifications of both enlisted Naval and Marine person- 
nel. The material in general comes from a better source and requires less 
molding to meet the demands of ordinary intercourse. 

Some hold that the composition of the detachment itself is of importance 
in gaining the desired end. Whether a detachment is made up of seasoned men 
or of recruits, I do not believe to be as important as is the need of actual 
organization of the detachment before the ship is joined. If the individuals 
become acquainted in advance and are known to the officers in charge of them 
indoctrination is aided, and concerted interest in the duty that lies ahead is 
secured. This is understood and, undoubtedly, it is the real reason for the 
so-called Sea School. I would like to see even more accent placed on this 
preliminary assignment, as it is likely to be overlooked in the multiplicity of 
other occupations. 
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As to composition, it has been my experience that a few good men who 
know shipboard life and have acquired the sea habit will leaven the whole. 
These men are invaluable in the orientation process which is required in the 
transmission from the normal conditions of life ashore to the irregularities 
of life aboard ship. The difficulties and misgivings that are presented to the 
newcomer at sea are poignant, and efforts to minimize their effect are often 
inadequate and indifferent. I consider this the basic cause of many desertions. 

The first cruise is crucial in the making of a Marine.. If attended with 
successful results, I maintain that the experience produces in the individual 
the finest type of military man. But to make this success attainable in the 
man, the qualifications of the officer are put to severest test. There are 
high ideals to be instilled; there is hard training to be undergone; there is 
individual contentment to be established and the common welfare promoted. 

The sea does its part. It produces courage, self-reliance, initiative, tradi- 
tion. To this the officer must add respect, pride, loyalty and enthusiasm. 

And what a word is this last, that “ makes play of work, pleasure of hard- 
ship, and success of failure!” Enthusiasm is the spirit which when breathed 
into the monotony of a routine day makes that day’s work more than worth 
doing, and enthusiasm, too, is the inspiration which in the day of the Nation’s 
extremity makes for valor and victory. 

To the Marine officer organizing his detachment for service at sea, I 
commend the cultivation of this magnetic quality. From the outset, it will 
assure to him his place in the organization of the ship. And more, it will 
permeate to the humblest individual of his command and secure to the detach- 
ment as a whole its worthy place “ in the detail of the whole force for battle.” 














THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


By LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL JAmeEs J. Meape, U.S.M.C. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


view of its importance, all officers should give this matter their per- 

sonal attention and study. This article, it is hoped, will create addi- 
tional interest in the Reserve and will assist officers of the Corps in their 
administration of it. 


‘ WELL organized Reserve is most essential to the Marine Corps. In 


The Marine Corps Reserve was reorganized under the provisions of the 
Act of Congress approved February 28, 1925, effective from July 1, 1925. 

It is a component part of the Marine Corps. It is composed of male 
citizens of the United States, who, by enlisting or being appointed therein, or 
being assigned or transferred thereto from the regular Marine Corps, or from 
the Reserve established under prior laws, obligate themselves to serve in the 
Marine Corps in time of war or during the existence of a national emergency 
declared by the President of the United States. 

“The real miss1on of the Marine Corps is to support the Fleet with an 
Expeditionary Force in the event of war. Whether we fulfill that mission 
depends on our being able to produce the ‘ goods ’ when the time comes.” 

(The above extract is taken from the remarks on the Reserve by the Major 
General Commandant at a Headquarters Conference, October 16, 1925. 

The mission of the Marine Corps Reserve is to provide a force of officers 
and men organized and trained as well as circumstances will permit, available 
to serve as reinforcements to the regular Marine Corps when the emergency 
comes. To make it possible to carry out this mission, it is absolutely necessary 
that there be in the Marine Corps Reserve prior to that time such number of 
officers and men as may be needed by the Marine Corps. We are now well 
aware of the fact that the regular Marine Corps is reduced to “ bed rock ” and 
has only sufficient personnel to carry on its normal peace-time duties. There- 
fore, to provide.the Expeditionary Force required, the present reduced Expe- 
ditionary Force must depend upon the Reserve for reinforcements. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is administered by the Major General 
Commandant in the same manner, as far as practicable, as the regular Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The United States is divided into four Reserve Areas, corresponding 
geographically and in name to the recruiting divisions of the Marine Corps. 
The Officers in Charge of recruiting divisions are the commanding officers 
of the Reserve Areas, and are the commanding officers of all reservists 
residing in such areas. 
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The duties of the Reserve Area Commanders in connection with the 
Reserve are, as far as practicable, the same as the duties of a post commander 
in the regular Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is divided into the FLEET MARINE Corps 
RESERVE and the VOLUNTEER MARINE Corps RESERVE. 

The Freer Marine Corps REsERVE is further divided into the follow- 
ing classes: 

Class I, O fficers.—The officer personnel of the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve consists of officers of the old Reserve and former officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, who left the service under honorable conditions and 
who are not over forty-five years of age at the time of their appointment. It 
also consists of men between twenty and thirty-five years of age at the time 
of their appointment, who are graduates of the Naval and Military Academies 
and who left the service under honorable conditions, and of men between 
twenty and thirty-five years of age at the time of their appointment, who have 
satisfactorily completed a four-year course in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps Officers’ Training Corps. With reference to the Marine Corps Officers’ 
Training Corps, such a Corps was authorized by recent Act of Congress, and 
although the number provided for in the Bill was exceedingly small, it is hoped 
before long that appropriations will be forthcoming to put the Corps into 
actual operation. Officers for the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve are also taken 
direct from civil life. A candidate must be between twenty and thirty-five 
years of age at the time of appointment and pass a satisfactory examination 
or present satisfactory evidence of educational qualifications. Such applicants 
are also required to present satisfactory evidence of their professional qualifi- 
cations on military subjects, or to pass an examination in certain prescribed 
military subjects. Further details regarding requirements for applicants for 
commissions can be found in Chapter 13 of the Marine Corps Manual. 

In this connection it appears appropriate to suggest that all officers on the 
active, retired, and reserve lists help the Marine Corps recruit its reserve 
officers by urging desirable men to apply for commissions in the Reserve and 
by recommending them by name to the Major General Commandant. Stop 
for a minute and consider what it will mean to the Marine Corps to have an 
adequate number of selected Reserve officers before the emergency. All of us 
know of some desirable material for our Reserve. These men should be in the 
Reserve now, where they can receive some training and also become indoc- 
trinated in Marine Corps ways and means. Therefore, each and every one of 
us should help recruit our Reserve officers. 

Promotion in the Reserve can be made up to include brigadier general. 
The promotion of officers of the Reserve is now the subject of study by a 
Board of Officers detailed by the Major General Commandant, and the Board 
has also the duty of recommending officers of the Reserve for promotion. 
The report of this Board is nearing completion and it is expected will recom- 
mend a satisfactory system of promotion for the Reserve. 
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In order to assist Reserve officers to qualify for promotion, a correspon- 
dence course similar to that now used for Army Reserve officers, but modified 
to include Naval and Marine Corps regulations and administration, has been 
approved, and full details regarding it will soon be published to the service. 

Class II, Enlisted Men.—This class consists of enlisted men of the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve who are transferred thereto after sixteen or twenty 
years of naval service. It also consists of enlisted men who served in the 
regular Marine Corps prior to July 1, 1925, and who were either in the regular 
Marine Corps or Marine Corps Reserve on that date and thereafter trans- 
ferred to the Marine Corps Reserve after sixteen or twenty years of naval 
service. This class further consists of men who first enlist in the Marine 
Corps on or after July 1, 1925, and who reénlist with broken service on or 
after that date, and transfer to the Marine Corps Reserve after twenty years 
of naval service. 

Class II also includes enlisted men serving in the regular Marine Corps on 
July 1, 1925, or who, having been discharged therefrom reénlist in the regular 
Marine Corps within three months from date of discharge, or who are serving 
in the old Reserve on July 1, 1925, in an enrollment entered into within four 
months from the date of their discharge from the regular Marine Corps and 
thereafter reénlist in the regular Marine Corps within three months from the 
date of their discharge from the Marine Corps Reserve, and are entitled to be 
transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve on the completion of sixteen 
or more years of naval service. 

Men who enlist in the regular Marine Corps after July 1, 1925, except as 
explained above, may be transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, only 
upon the completion of at least twenty years naval service and provided they 
are then found physically and otherwise qualified to perform duty in time of 
war, and apply for such transfer. 

It is further provided that all members of Class II of the Reserve shall be 
transferred to the retired list of the regular Marine Corps on completing 
thirty years service, including service and time in the regular Marine Corps, 
and in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve established under prior and exist- 
ing laws. 

It is very important that commanding officers endorse on the applications 
for transfer to Class II, the following: 

(a) Whether or not good conduct medal is recommended. 

(b) Time lost during current enlistment under Article 554, Navr Regu- 

lations, 1920. 
(c) Any extraordinary heroism which occurred during current enlistment. 
~(d) In the case of a man with twenty or more years service, the average 
marking in conduct during current enlistment. 
(e) Permanent address after transfer. 
It is particularly important to explain to the men the advantages of re- 
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maining in the service so as to be eligible for transfer to Class I]. The men, 
as a rule, have little access to the regulations and the orders wherein the 
requirements and advantages of this class are fully explained, so that from 
time to time it should be made known to them by their commanding officers 
or by such officers as they may detail. 

Class III, Assigned Men.—This class consists of men who have served at 
least one complete enlistment in the regular Marine Corps, and who, prior to 
their discharge obligated themselves to serve in the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve on the termination of such enlistment and as a result are assigned to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve for that period. 

Members of this class can be called to duty only in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. 

Some explanation is needed here of the term ‘“ NATIONAL EMERGENCY.” 
It is the period when war is imminent and, of course, prior to the declaration 
of war. In the event of war, the Marine Corps will need its Expeditionary 
Force to be in readiness to jump off at the declaration of war. If we have to 
wait until war is declared before calling our reservists in we would not be 
ready, but the President can, and has in the past, declared a national emergency 
to exist several days, or even a week or two, in advance of the actual declara- 
tion of war. In other words, we want to be able to call in our reservists when 
the situation manifestly points to inevitable war, and not have to wait for 
hostilities to actually commence. 

Expeditions to Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, and local strikes or riots 
can hardly be considered national emergencies. It is hoped that this point is 
made clear, as doubt as to the meaning of the expression “ National Emer- 
gency ’’ has undoubtedly kept out of Class III many desirable applicants. 

Class III men cannot be ordered to active duty in time of peace. They 
shall be under no obligation to perform duty, training, or drill during the 
period of their obligation. Their pay is $25.00 per annum, payable in advance. 
Class III men, however, can request active duty training and when they do so 
they shall receive the pay, allowances, gratuities and other emoluments pro- 
vided for enlisted men of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

There is just one peace time requirement for men in Class III, namely, 

Members of this class must keep the Reserve Area Commander informed 
of their address. 

Class III is the most economical class of the Reserve to maintain. It is 
proven that service in it is popular. If the officers responsible for obligations 
give the matter their particular attention we will soon have a respectable force 
of Class III reservists. 

It appears entirely practicable to assign on paper, to reserve regiments, 
Class III men. In this way, they will know where they will mobilize. They 
should be assigned where their previous experiences best fit them. To these 
men should go, it is believed, many of the higher non-commissioned officer 
grades in the reserve regiments. 


ester 
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Recent reports disclose that at one post where particular attention was 
given it, the average obligations from those eligible for Class III, for a certain 
period, was 90.8 per cent., and for several days, it averaged 100 per cent. 

Obligations in Class III started July 1, 1925. For the month of July, the 
average was 30 per cent.; for August, 42 per cent.; for September, 50 per 
cent.; and for October, 62 per cent. At this rate, it should reach 85 to 9o per 
cent. in six months. The monthly reports sent to posts show what has been 
done ana what can be done, considering the number eligible. 

The officer detailed to interview men eligible for Class III should be fully 
informed on the Reserve and interested in it, and of patient temperament. He 
should first interview these meni two or three weeks before they are discharged. 
He should explain to them all the advantages of such an obligation and clear 
up in their minds any “ mooted.” questions. Other interviews should follow. 

Mimeographed or typewritten notes can be prepared for the candidates 
answering their questions. This gives them something to read in their spare 
moments and reassures them in their decisions. The questions and anwers in 
this article were prepared for the purpose mentioned. Many of the questions 
were asked by men eligible for the class in question. 

The most frequent objections made by men who are asked to obligate in 
Class III of the reserve, are the following: 

©. Afraid the Government will have a claim on them after they leave 
the service. 

A. There is nothing in the Reserve Act that gives the Government a hold 
on any men in Class III, except in time of war or National Emergency de- 
clared by the President of the United States. Even at this time there is very 
little difference in the status of the reservist and the ordinary civilian. In 
fact, the reservist is in the better place of the two. He knows where he is going 
when the call comes, whereas the civilian can be drafted and assigned to any 
branch of the service. 

Q. Afraid obligation in Class III would hurt chances of civil employment. 

A. Instead of it being a hindrance, being in the Marine Corps Reserve 
is most likely to be a help in securing a position. The Marine Corps is well 
thought of in all parts of the Country, and the fact that a man has served in its 
ranks gives him a certain prestige. Class III can not interfere with business as 
its members are not subject to duty for strikes, riots, or local disturbances. 

Q. Feeling that the Marine Corps would not pay twenty-five dollars a 
year for no work performed and that, therefore, there is a “catch” somewhere 
in the Reserve Act, 

A. The Government is not paying twenty-five dollars a year for nothing. 
Class III is a form of insurance, and it means that the Marine Corps has at 
its call in time of need, trained men who have served four years in the regular 
service. It is cheaper to pay these men twenty-five dollars a year for what 
they know in order to keep then. on the rolls, than it is to take outsiders and 
pay them while they are learning the things in which Class III men are al- 
ready proficient. 
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Q. They fear that the Major General Commandant can declare a National 
Emergency “ By direction,” and recall members of Class III. 

A. The Major General Commandant has no authority to declare a Na- 
tional Emergency “ by direction,” or otherwise. A National Emergency can 
only be declared by the President of the United States and this authority he 
cannot delegate to anyone else. 

QO. Fear that if the Marine Corps falls below strength, Class III can be 
called back to active duty. 

A. The Marine Corps falling below its authorized strength in time of 
peace, while possibly an emergency for the Marine Corps itself, is by no means 
a National Emergency, and members of Class III cannot be called to fill its 
ranks in this case. 

Q. Fear that Class III men will be under military control while on an in- 
active status. 

A. Members of Class III of the Reserve when not on active duty are 
civilians and unless they are wearing the uniform are not subject to military 
discipline. They can take up any work they wish and go where they please 
without reference to military authority. The only thing required of a reserv- 
ist of Class III is that in case of a permanent change of address he must notify 
his reserve area commander of the change, otherwise, tie is in exactly the same 
status as any other civilian. 

QO. Will a member of Class III who reénlists after the expiration of three 
months from date of discharge from the regular service be entitled to the 
rating held by him upon discharge? 

A. A man reénlisting under these conditions cannot claim his rating. He 
is, however, entitled to his reénlistment allowance. Articles 13-19 (b) of the 
Reserve Regulations refer to statutory benefits only. Ratings being a matter 
of administration, do not come under this head. 

©. Fear that reservists will be unable to take a civil service job. 

A. There is positively no grounds for this idea. In fact, members of 
Class III or other classes who hold civil service positions are better off than 
those who are not in the reserve, for the reason that the law provides that they 
be given the necessary time for training each year in addition to their regular 
leave. Class III members are not called to training except at their own request. 

©. Fear that members of Class III will be compelled to secure permission 
to move from one town to another and will be unable to leave the Country. 

A. A member of Class III can go anywhere he sees fit, and leave the 
Country if he so desires, the only requirement being that when he makes a 
permanent change of address he will notify his Reserve Area Commander 
of the change. For a hunting trip or a vacation taking a reservist from home 
for several weeks, there is no report required. 

©. Fear that Class III members will be called for training and drill, 
thereby interfering with their civil employment. 

A. The theory of Class III is based on the idea that those in this class will 
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not require drill or training and that it will not be necessary to spend money 
on these men for this purpose. A man can remain in Class III only for the 
four years immediately following a complete enlistment in the regular Marine 
Corps. If he desires to remain in the reserve after this period he must enlist 
in Class IV or VI. 

©. Can a former service man enlist in Class III? 

A. No. It is necessary that he enlist in this class before being discharged 
from the regular Marine Corps. 

©. Can a man discharged before expiration of enlistment enlist in 
Class III? 


A. No. 
Class IV, Enlisted Men.—This class consists of men who have completed 


a minimum of one year.in any branch of the Regular Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, or who have had equivalent military training, and of members of the 
Naval Militia. It also consists of men without previous military experience, 
who enlist in an organized unit of the reserve. It also consists of men enrolled 
in the old Marine Corps Reserve, who, under the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved February 28, 1925, are transferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

In time of peace all members of Classes I and IV, Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve, are required to perform training duty not to exceed fifteen (15) days 
annually unless excused therefrom for good reasons. 

They may, with their own consent, be assigned additional training duty. 
Of course, the amount of such training duty depends entirely upon congres- 
sional appropriation for the support of the Reserve activities. In connection 
with the training of the officers of the Reserve, assignments should be made 
so that as many of these officers obtain training as the appropriation will 
stand. Such training, when practicable, it is believed, should be conducted at 
the principal stations of the Marine Corps, under the supervision of experi- 
enced officers. For example, it should be conducted on the East Coast at 
Quantico and Parris Island, and on the West Coast at San Diego. 

In order for Reserve officers to get the most out of this training, it would 
be well in assigning them to organizations, to assign them associates in train- 
ing. As an example of this, a lieutenant in the Reserve would be assigned to 
an organization with a regular lieutenant and this regular lieutenant should 
take the Reserve lieutenant under his wing and assist him to fit himself in all 
his duties appropriate to his rank. The same applies to captain or a higher 
rank. In the case of a Reserve captain, he would be assigned as an associate 
with a regular company commander who would assist the Reserve captain to 
fit himself in the duties of a company commander. 

The officer in charge of the instruction of reserve officers should help them 
find quarters and give them such assistance and information as would be 
required by a new officer reporting at a post. In this way the Reserve officer’s 
tour of training duty will be both instructive and pleasant. 

The Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve consists of two classes: Class V, 
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officers; and Class VI, enlisted men. The officers and men of the Volunteer 
Reserve are not required to attend drills or perform training duty and receive 
no pay and allowances, except when ordered to active duty or training. They 
may, upon their own application, be given the same active duty or training 
duty with or without pay, as is provided for officers and men of the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Class V, Officers ——The appointment and promotion of officers of the 
Volunteer Reserve are made upon recommendation of the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant. 

The requirements for officers of the Volunteer Reserve should be some- 
what different from those of officers of the Fleet Reserve. The fact that they 
are not required to perform training duty makes it necessary that they be 
carefully selected. In selecting them for appointment and promotion, careful 
consideration should be given to their all around value to the Marine Corps. 

Class VI, Enlisted Men.—This class consists of men with or without mili- 
tary experience. Plans will soon be promulgated to the service providing for 
the enlistment in Class VI of four reserve regiments of a total enlisted 
strength of 10,872. 

These regiments are to be organized in the different reserve areas, and in 
later paragraphs of this article more details will be given. There are also, at 
present, four Marine Militia Companies and five separate reserve companies 
in the process of organization. But it is to Class VI (Volunteer Reserve) 
that the Corps will have to depend for the greater number of reservists. 

To supply the number of reservists required for major operations, two 
plans were approved by the Major General Commandant. 

Plan I: Experience in the World War proved that it was extremely 
difficult to mobilize for field service the disciplined and relatively well trained 
men serving at Navy Yards, magazines and other Naval Shore stations. In- 
deed, it was found necessary to greatly increase the number of men on this 
class of duty. To meet such situations the commanding officer of each activity 
of this class will be informed as to the number of men to be transferred from 
his command on mobilization and he will be directed to enlist in the Reserve 
an appropriate number of men residing in the vicinity. To take care of the 
necessary expansion of each such command in time of need, approximately 
two reservists are to be enlisted for each regular Marine transferred. 

This plan makes each commanding officer his own recruiting officer for 
reservists. This should appeal to him. It gives him the opportunity to estab- 
lish personal contact with his neighbors. There are many ways that this is 
possible. Some that suggest themselves are, talks at schools and clubs, Marine 
Corps League, World War Veteran’s Association, Legion meetings, etc. The 
reservists enlisted at the different barracks naturally become immediately 
closely associated with the Marine Corps. They should be invited to attend 
social and other affairs at the barracks. When the appropriation will permit, 
some training should be provided. 
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Plan II: This plan calls for the actual organization of four Reserve 
Marine Regiments, to be organized in the following areas: 

7th Regiment: New England States, New York. 

8th Regiment: East Coast States south of New York (New York 

excluded ). 

oth Regiment: Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

3rd Regiment: West Coast. 

It is understood that Headquarters Marine Corps has now under consid- 
eration a plan to assign a regular field officer, with a regimental staff officer as 
assistant, to command each of these regiments. 

In view of the limited funds available, all men are to be enlisted in the 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve in accordance with these two plans. 

Some of the additional advantages which should be known to applicants 
desirous of enlisting in the Reserve are the following: 

“ Reservists in Government employ are entitled to fifteen days leave while 
in training and this leave is in addition to any leave of absence with pay other- 
wise provided ; they are authorized to accept employment in any branch of the 
civil Government and to receive pay and allowances to which they are entitled 
as members of the reserve; they are entitled to continuous service benefits; a 
certain number are eligible for appointment, annually, as midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy; Warrant officers may be appointed from non-commissioned 
officers ; men possessing aviation qualifications may, with the approval of the 
Major General Commandant, be enlisted for aviation duty ; enlisted men above 
the rank of private, who enlist in the Reserve, from the Reserve, within three 
months from date of discharge will be reappointed, upon reénlistment, with 
the rank held at the date of discharge; the foregoing provision also applies to 
honorably discharged enlisted men of the regular Marine Corps, who enlist in 
the Marine Corps Reserve within three months from date of discharge; men 
transferred to the Reserve after sixteen or twenty years service are entitled 
to medical treatment; Reserve personnel injured while on duty will receive 
medical treatment; Reservists injured in the line of duty while performing 
authorized active duty under orders, receive at least the compensation of civil 
service employees under similar circumstances.” 

The promotion of enlisted men who are members of organized units is 
handled in the same manner as it is in the regular Marine Corps. With ref- 
erence to the promotion of other enlisted reservists, it should depend on the 
amount of time they give to training and their interest in their work. In this 
connection, it may be remarked that enlisted men of the regular service and 
of the reserve have the same opportunities to qualify for commissions in the 
Reserve as anyone else. It is certain that those who desire to try for com- 
missions will be given every help and consideration with a view to assisting 
them. Enlisted men of the regular service are placed on an eligible list. If 
they leave the service, it is their privilege to request a reserve commission. 

The details regarding pay and allowances for the Reserve are too numer- 
ous to attempt to cover in this article. They can be found in full in Chapter 
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Thirteen of the Marine Corps Manual. This also applies to the subject of 
uniform, the articles of uniform required for officers ordered to active duty ; 
the wearing of uniform; the question of books and pamphlets that are supplied 
to officers ; inspections, reports, etc., and the question of clothing, equipment, 
subsistence, and transportation, as applied to enlisted men; information re- 
garding organized units, and militia organizations, the details being covered 
in Chapter Thirteen, Marine Corps Manual. 

The writer has made only a small attempt to inject any new matter into 
this new and important subject. His main purpose in writing this article is to 
refer to pertinent parts of the law and regulations and to offer some sugges- 
tions as to their application, with the hope that the Reserve will receive the 
consideration by the officers of the Corps that it properly deserves. 

If he has accomplished only a small part of this purpose, the time spent 


on this article has been well worth it. 











PHILADELPHIA—THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE 


AN ADDRESS, DECEMBER 13, 1924, BEFORE THE THOMAS ROBERTS REATH POST, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


By BriGADIER GENERAL GeorcE Ricuarps, U.S.M.C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Colonel C. E. C. G. Charlton, presented to the Marine Corps “ The 

Regimental Records of the Royal Welch Fusiliers,” a gift from that 
organization to our service in memory of the occasion when the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers and an expeditionary force of Marines were comrades in the China 
Campaign of 1900. The presentation took place in the office of the Major 
General Commandant in the presence of the heads of the Staff Departments 
and all Marine officers who served in that campaign and could attend. 
General Richards’ article includes many references to this famous Brit- 
ish regiment. 


O N NOVEMBER 24TH, the British Military Attaché to this country, 


The City of Philadelphia is of peculiar interest to Marines. Here the 
Marine Corps came into existence. In 1775, the Founding Fathers provided 
that the National Defense should include Marines; two battalions, they said, 
named as the First and Second Battalions of American Marines. Those units 
were recruited here. In those days, on Water Street, near to a byway known 
as Tun Alley, there was a public place, a coffee house by name Tun Tavern. 
Its first owner was one Peg Mullan; later, it was the property of her son, 
Robert Mullan. We cherish his name as Captain Robert Mullan of the 
Marine Corps. Tun Tavern was our first recruiting rendezvous. Mullan’s 
recruiters often marched your streets in those days drumming up recruits. 
Benjamin Franklin acted as Mullan’s first publicity agent; he wrote that 
he has observed painted on the drums of the Marine recruiters a coiled 
rattlesnake with the motto, “ Don’t Tread on Me.” Franklin said this 
device was doubtless intended as the Arms of North America. General 
Butler, when at Quantico, did not permit the present-day Marine to forget 
that story. Our drums at Quantico bear that device; the coiled rattlesnake 
and the motto, “ Don’t Tread on Me.” In later years, Major Richard S. 
Collum lived here and ably served a former generation of Marines. he 
taught us the value of historical traditions as the foundation for “ esprit 
de corps.’ His history of the Marine Corps was our Bible when I was 
first appointed. By such a study of the glories of our past, we were so 
indoctrinated that we could not fail to endeavor to emulate the noble: acts 
of our predecessors. 

You, the Thomas Roberts Reath Marine Post of the American Legion, 
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though you knew him not, imbibed Collum’s lessons. You keep constantly 
before the people of this community the name Reath. At the moment of his 
supreme sacrifice Reath was a sergeant of Captain Charlie Dunbeck’s 43rd 
Company in Belleau Woods. Sergeant Reath, on June 11, 1918, single- 
handed, without orders, attacked a German machine-gun nest, killing three 
of the crew, captured the remaining members and the gun, and forced his 
prisoners to open fire upon another party of Germans, this enabling his com- 
pany to advance. On the day following, his company was under a devastating 
barrage fire. For its salvation, an important message had to be sent to the 
battalion commander. Of several messengers sent, none returned; all were 
killed or wounded. Knowing all this, Sergeant Reath volunteered to try to 
get the message through. In doing this he died. The story of such a sacri- 
fice constitutes the strongest impulse in others to great and gallant acts; in 
the eyes of every race such devotion represents the acme of accomplishment ; 
this has always been 30; it will never be otherwise; such stories as you per- 
petuate will never fail to exalt all men. The war brought home to many of 
us older officers lessons of great importance. I am talking, I take it, for the 
most part, to you who fought in France. There were of us those who stayed 
at home to keep for you—so to speak—the home fires burning ; we who served 
here on American shores while we waited for the call that never came. 
And you, whom I now address, who so valiantly bore on the front line 
our country’s honor, how proud we were of your achievements! One of the 
finest thoughts brought back to me from France came from one of your com- 
rades who helped you to bear the burden over there. “* That Fourth Brigade,” 
he said, “ that apparently raw material we took to France, it is true we trained 
it there for a year under our own eyes for our task. Then, with the almost 
perfect instrument it was, we were thrown against the Germans. The reward 
all! But the credit 





came to us; the distinction and the glory, it was all ours 
—the credit we may not rightfully claim. That belongs to many who never 
even put a foot on the soil of France. The Fourth Brigade was the product 
of thirty or more years of constant and united endeavor of all the Marine 
Corps, all working toward one end of military efficiency.” Now that seemed 
to me, a home-fire burner of the World War, but of some thirty years’ activi- 
ties in other fields, as a most gracious compliment to all of us, very tactfully 
extended. I think, though, you should know my answer. “ That organiza- 
tion, the Fourth Brigade,” I said, “ was not the fruit of thirty years of effort, 
not by any manner of means. It was the work of 146 years.” Back I go 
under Collum’s teachings to the very beginnings. Back to those men, com- 
mencing with Robert Mullan, and including many whose names few remem- 
ber, men whose bodies for many years have lain in their graves forgotten, 
except by us, the Marines. They laid the foundation upon which our build- 
ing began. Your comrade, my friend, who would so freely give credit to others 
unknown to you, for contributing to your victories in France, gave utterance 
in this particular to an ancient law of Israel, recorded in the Holy Bible in the 
First Book of Samuel. The story deserves to be repeated. The Israelites 
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had been led forth under David against their hereditary enemies, the Philis- 
tines, and having come to one of their own towns, Ziklag, found it burned, 
with their women taken into captivity by the enemy. David knelt before the 
Lord for help. The Lord answered, saying, “ Pursue them, for thou shalt 
surely overtake them and without fail recover all.” David, with six hundred 
men, came to the brook Besor. There, of ne ssity, he left behind him some 
two hundred men to guard his supplies; with the remainder he set out soon 
to overtake the Philistines and, the story reads, “ he smote them from twi- 
light even until the evening of the next day, and there escaped not one man 
of them.” Recovering all, even David’s own two wives, they captured also 
the flocks and herds of the enemy, the spoils of war. On their return to the 
brook Besor, those two hundred came out joyfully to greet them, to glorify 
with them in their victory. But there were among those who fought, so the 
Bible says, some wicked men of Belial, who, referring to the two hundred, 
said: “ Because they went not with us we will not give them aught of the 
spoils we have recovered, save to every man his wife and his children.” But 
David said, “ We shall not do so, my brethren, as his part is that goest down 
to battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff; they shall part alike.” 
And it is written in the Bible that it was so from that day forward, that David 
made it an ordinance for Israel. Men in those ancient days were no differ- 
ent than men of our day—their virtues and their defects deserve study at all 
times; the principles that guided the ancients may sometimes correctly solve 
the work-a-day problems of today. 

In the year 1900, I was returning from China on the old White Star liner 
Gaelic. It was full of missionaries—men and women hurried out of the 
interior of China by a great upheaval known as the Boxer Revolt. An old 
Methodist parson who had served fifty years there, rarely in this time to have 
seen or spoken with one of his own race, was a fellow-passenger. He told 
me he was once building a little mission in the interior. He wanted bricks. 
He came in contact with a Chinaman, a brickmaker, who sold bricks. The 
missionary was disturbed as to the quality of the bricks he was to buy. 
Finally, he said, “ Are you sure you can make me good bricks?” I can 
picture that Chinaman in his reply. Drawing himself up to full height, with 
great dignity, with pride in his eyes and in his speech, he said, “I have 
made bricks for eight hundred years.” And my missionary friend added 
to me, ‘‘ So he had, and his father and all his forefathers before him, they had 
all made bricks ; all that skill the family had developed for thirty generations 
in the making of bricks was the proud possession of that Chinaman.” Of 
course, such a man could make good bricks. And so it is with us, the present- 
day Marines, all the skill we have as soldiers of this day is due to the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of our predecessors still lives within our hearts. 
And so, to return to those forgotten names—the creators and preservers of 
the Marine Corps who helped by their example in their day to make your 
victory in France so complete; Samuel Nicholas, William Burrows, Franklin 
Wharton, Archibald Henderson, Presley Neville O’Bannon. The last name 
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brings to me an incident of more recent years. In deference to the wishes of 
officers in the field, who advocated a new sword, a more practical weapon than 
the one we had carried, it was proposed that our present officer’s weapon be 
abolished. The arguments seemed sound. There was no answer we, the 
so-called bureaucrats of Washington, could make. But some one read from 
the uniform regulations a description of our sword, our so-called obsolete 
weapon—a sword with mameluke hilt, curved blade and metal or nickeled scab- 
bard—* Don’t you think that sword had something to do with Presley O’Ban- 
on,” he added. “That O’Bannon, who, with his Marines made those Arabian 
mamelukes into soldiers and with them stormed the Fortress of Derne, ‘ on 
the shores of Tripoli,’ and hoisted for the first time the American flag on a 
fortress of the Old World?” That question was enough to stop the move- 
ment. As others looked into the matter, it was found that our sword is 
modeled from the very sword presented by the State of Virginia to Lieuten- 
ant O’Bannon of the Marine Corps in recognition of that daring exploit. 
Now, we are not likely to lose it. The memory of Tripoli is precious. As the 
whole Marine Corps preserves in that sword the symbol of our common 
heritage from O’Bannon, so would the whole Marine Corps help you to pre- 
serve through the memories you recount of France an inspiration for the 
Marine who is to come after us. The Marine Corps in its approach to all 
questions upon which we might be led to divide puts forward but one thought, 
no other thought than this: “ We are one for all and all for one.” 

And that is why I am especially glad in being asked to this dinner tonight, 
in company with General Butler. His father and my father were both born 
in Chester County, Pennsylvania. Both were Welsh and of the Society of 
Friends, sometimes called Quakers. Both had to make explanations to that 
Society touching the entry of their respective sons into the military service. 
Quakers are men of peace; my father demonstrated that I had been put into 
the Marine Corps to fight for peace. I was near General Butler twenty-four 
years ago when he was wounded in China. That was on the battlefield at 
Tientsin. Butler had been carried to a moderately secure location, at the 
moment fairly well protected from the enemy’s fire. Captain Gwynne, of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, was also there; he was a Welshman, in fact; the 
other two of us Americans of Welsh descent. Gwynne examined Butler’s 
wound, assured him he (Gwynne) had a worse one in Ashantee ; that he was 
only then kept out of the line for ten days. The General may remember 
Gwynne moved him in the nick of time to better protection as the direction 
of the enemy’s fire changed. Captain Gwynne’s regiment exemplified in 
a thousand ways all old Major Collum had taught us—historic tradition. It 
was the Regiment of the Three Feathers and the Three Black Ribbons. 

You may remember as you went to France, General Pershing had been 
sent in advance to create the American Expeditionary Forces there. Enroute 
in June, 1917, the General had landed from the Baltic at Liverpool on British 
soil. For the first time in the history of the English-speaking peoples, an 
American commander was to be welcomed by our cousins across the sea as 
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the representative of America in war. A guard of honor was selected to 
greet him as the First American Commander, and the bands with that wel- 
come played the self-same air to which “ God Save the King ” and the hymn 
“ America” are set. That guard so selected from the millions of English 
soldiers then in arms was composed of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. They, 
above all the others, had an unquestioned right to this distinction, none could 
dispute it. They were the only unit of all those millions who, prior to 
America’s entry into the World War, had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
soldiers of the United States against a common enemy. That regiment was 
created by William of Orange, in 1689; and English military history since 
that day is written in their history. It had other claims in 1917 for distinction 
before the American public. They had fought during our War of the Revo- 
lution, from Bunker Hill to Yorktown. In Lord Cornwallis’ report touch- 
ing the Siege of Yorktown, he speaks of them as his 23rd Regiment and 
mentions their uncommon gallantry. There they served with British Marines 
—and earlier in that war, they told us, they had fought as sea-soldiers of the 
ships of Admiral Howe’s fleet. They display the emblems of the House of 
Wales, among which is one of particular importance—the Three Feathers 
I have mentioned. That story is of undoubted interest to many of the present 
generation of Philadelphians, descendants of early settlers of Pennsylvania 
of Welsh extraction who came first to Chester County. For in their veins, so 
Charles H. Browning, in his ‘“‘ Welsh Settlement of Pennsylvania,” indicates, 
there flows the blood of one who earned for the House of Wales and for that 
Welch Regiment this badge. On the buttons of their uniforms and on their 
regimental standards these Three Feathers appear, with the motto below, 
“ Ich Dien ”’—in German, meaning “I serve”; in Welsh, “ What a Man.” 
Next to the Crown of England, there is no badge more proudly known for 
more than five centuries than those Feathers nodding over the Coronet of 
Wales. The Prince, who so recently visited our shores, now wears them. 
So have all his predecessors, back to Edward Plantagenet, Prince of Wales at 
Crecy in 1346, who still in his teens won it for his House on the field of 
battle. Knighted on the sands of La Hogue by his gallant father, King 
Edward III of England, young Edward was publicly pledged there, for some 
great deed as well to a life of valor and honor. This Prince, with an array 
of the finest barons of England, went forth later to bear the brunt of the 
terrible charges that were to come to the English at Crecy. The French four 
times outnumbered them. The pledge to knighthood, on the seashore, had 
not been lightly given. Edward the Third, the father, had said to him there 
as he touched him with. his sword, “ Be brave, bold and loyal.” That King, 
so devoted to his son’s best interests as the future King of England, himself 
abstained from sharing the honors. He, the King, kept out of the battle alto- 
gether. Sir Thomas Norwich, one of the nobles, upon whose valor at the 
side of the Prince the King depended, for ail his future hope in that boy 
was at stake, came to the King to report. “Sir Thomas,” said the King, 
“return to them who sent you and tell them for me, that so long as my son 
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is alive, not to send for me, but let the lad win his spurs.” There was a 
King of Bohemia, King John, with a plume of three ostrich feathers waving 
from his helmet, who fought with the French. He had gone forth with his 
men-at-arms to have his stroke in battle. After the confusion that marked 
the strife was over, when there came the cry of victory as the French fled 
in the darkness, there came the young Prince, Edward Plantagenet, with his 
visor raised, covered with the glory his father had coveted for him, and bear- 
ing aloft the ostrich plumes he had taken from the King of Bohemia. He 
then knelt before the King, his father; Edward the Third, there placed that 
trophy as a knightly decoration above the crest of his son’s helmet. Few 
thought then that triple tuft would wave for five hundred or more years on 
England’s front as the Badge of the House of Wales. And in Marlborough’s 
Campaigns, in 1714, George the First, witnessing the gallantry of the Welch, 
conferred these Three Feathers upon them, and they were known thereafter 
as “ The Prince of Wales’ Own Royal Regiment of Welch Fusiliers.” Their 
banners also carry the names of every battle in which they participated, save 
only one group, of interest to us. Following the custom, upon their return 
to England from America in 1782, the British War Offices offered them the 
privilege of inscribing there the names of their battles in America. Such 
names as Bunker Hill, Long Island, Princeton, Trenton, Germantown, 
Brandywine, Charleston, Cowpens, Eutau Springs, names with which every 
American schoolboy is familiar, were to be so inscribed. The Welch Fusi- 
liers courageously declined the honor. They said they did not wish to com- 
memorate battles where they had fought against their own blood. ‘There is 
one badge, however, they wear: the Three Ribbons, the only mark that in 
any way refers to their services on American shores. They call them 
the “ Flash.” 

In those times, soldiers as well as civilians wore the periwig, with its 
pigtail or queue. After the surrender of Yorktown, the Welch were sent to 
Nova Scotia, where they learned, a year or more after its discontinuance, that 
the pigtail was no longer the fashion. As the last regiment to wear the 
queue, they took the ribbons with which the periwig was tied and sewed them 
to the backs of the collars of their tunics. In 1823, some question arose as 
to their right to wear this as a distinctive feature of their uniform. An order 
followed from the Crown, reading: “‘ The King has been graciously pleased 
to approve the ‘ flashes’ now worn by the officers of the Twenty-Third Foot, 
or Royal Welch Fusiliers, being henceforth worn and established as a pecu- 
liarity whereby to mark the dress of that distinguished regiment.” 

Many were the conflicts in North China during the summer of Ig00, when 
we Marines were supported by, or came to the support of, the Royal Welch. 
Our official archives contain numerous documents testifying to the mutual 
admiration of one for the other. At the conclusion of our service there, the 
Marines returned to their former duties in the Philippines. The Welch regi- 
ment, in its turn, reached their home station in Hong Kong. Imagine the 
surprise and pleasure of the Marines when, some time later, there came to 
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them from Hong Kong a beautiful loving cup appropriately engraved ; a tes- 
timonial of the affection and esteem the Welch regiment held for us as Ameri- 
can Marines. The people of England and those of America were one in 
sympathy then. That sympathy, that community of interest, will make a 
bond between these nations far stronger than any treaty can create. Such an 
understanding is full of promise for civilization; for the good of our children 
and our children’s children in the days that are to come. We who know war 
with its horrors do but here point the way to our children as the way for an 
enduring peace for all mankind. Too many people have endeavored to pacify 
mankind by resolution or by declaration. There is even a school of modern 
historians and publicists who systematically depreciate that study of military 
history that so appeals to us. There are others who entertain the notion 
that men may be persuaded to cease to glorify the deeds of war. Let us but 
here turn to the efforts of one Dr. Charles C. Morrison, of Chicago, the 
Editor of the Christian Century. He brands war as the chief collective sin 
of human society. Within a week, before the Federal Council of Churches 
in its business session at Atlanta, Georgia, Doctor Morrison asked that the 
Council Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains discontinue “ its activities 
in the appointment of chaplains for the Army and Navy.” While that Council 
did nothing then in response to such representations, Doctor Morrison has 
written, ““ No man who values freedom of opinion and speech has any business 
in an Army Officer’s uniform, just as no Christian minister, whose first 
allegiance is to Jesus Christ, has any business in an Army Officer’s uniform.” 
Should such doctrines have prevailed at the time Thomas Roberts Reath met 
his death, what would have been the situation? You did have a Chaplain 
with Reath’s regiment, or battalion; I have never met him in person, you who 
served in that unit will remember him—Lieutenant Albert Newton Park, of 
the Chaplain Corps of the Navy. Park’s regimental commander has written 
that from the time he joined the 5th Regiment, on June 21, 1918, he took 
part in every important engagement in which the regiment participated ; he 
performed his duties in the most exemplary manner; he exposed himself to 
every danger; he incurred every hardship in common with the men and 
officers of the regiment ; he was unremitting in attention to the welfare of the 
men; and, above all, he displayed unflinching courage under fire in admin- 
istering to the wounded and burying the dead in time of battle. 

It is not necessary for me further to dwell upon the qualities of a living 
person you all know so well. However, this much I wish to leave with you: 
Lieutenant Park, as Chaplain of the 5th Regiment, may have ministered at 
the dying moments of that hero in whose memory this post was created. If 
not, it is clear Park did stand at the side of many of Sergeant Reath’s buddies 
at the moment of their supreme sacrifice. Should the doctrines advocated 
by Doctor Morrison prevail; should it become seriously thought that the 
ministrations of chaplains of the Army and Navy may well be denied to 
future soldiers or sailors, this organization and every kindred organization 
should rise to check further promulgation of such pernicious doctrines. Doc- 
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tor Morrison would have himself believed to be a Christian, a loyal servant 
of God, a true disciple of Jesus Christ. Could any one be so considered who 
would have those who hazard their lives for their country denied the spiritual 
help that comes from the practice of religion? There was One Great Prince 
of Peace. His birth brought forth the thought upon which all can unite: 
‘‘ Peace on Earth and Good Will to Mankind.” But that lowly Nazarene did 
lay down his life upon that Cross of Calvary to save his people. Sergeant 
Reath, in his supreme act of unselfishness, acted under a like impulse. There 
was a thief on another Cross of Calvary Hill whom Jesus answered, giving 
him that absolution he craved for at his dying moment. Yet the Reverend 
Doctor Morrison, it would seem, would deny to the future American soldier, 
in the same condition, that comfort so freely given an outcast. Let us remem- 
ber, as we think of Doctor Morrison’s endeavor, that the Son of God, at the 
moment of His dissolution, did say: “ Father, forgive them; they know not 
what they do.” Let us be influenced by that magnanimity of the lowly Naza- 
rene. The Reverend Doctor Morrison, like the enemies of Jesus Christ, 
knows not what he does. 











ORDNANCE SECTION 


DEPOT OF SUPPLIES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


By Mayor Harry L. Smitn, U.S.M.C. 


is the maintenance of rifles, pistols, bayonets, machine guns and other 
small ordnance material of the Marine Corps in excellent condition. 
This is done in two ways: First, by inspecting and repairing rifles, etc., 
shipped to the Depot from the various posts for the express purpose of 
repair. Second, by inspecting, repairing if necessary, and preparing for 
storage all ordnance received in ordinary routine. The creation of this sec- 


T HE mission of the Ordnance Section, Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia, 


tion has created a saving of thousands of dollars. 

The section was created after the World War by Colonel Cyrus S. Rad- 
ford, U.S.M.C., with Lieutenant Colonel D. C. McDougal in charge. In 
1919, after the demobilization of the 2nd and 5th Brigades and the reduction 
of the Corps from war strength to its peace-time quota, more than 50,000 
rifles and large quantities of other arms and equipment were shipped to the 
Depot for storage. 

The rifles and other arms were in widely varying conditions of service- 
ability. Due to the hasty demobilization of units newly arrived from over- 
seas, it was apparent that all ordnance should be inspected, segregated into 
classes and prepared for storage. Accordingly the Ordnance Section was 
organized to handle this work. 

Men selected for their experience in this work were detailed and suitable 
space was allotted at the Depot. 

Unless sent there for special work, ordnance in general passes through 
these three stages : Thorough inspection ; repairs if the inspection shows them 
to be necessary, and preparation for storage. 

As a result of inspection, rifles are divided into the following classes for 
repair work: 

(a) New or nearly new, to be greased and placed in stock. 

(b) Serviceable in present condition, to be greased and placed in stock. 

(c) Serviceable but needing minor replacements. 

(d) Serviceable but requiring re-browning. 

(e) Unserviceable, requiring replacements of barrels, re-browning, refur- 
nishing or replacing of stocks. 

Other ordnance is handled in the same general way. 

The work involved in “ A,” “B” and “ C” are apparent to all. “D” and 
“FE” are more complicated, requiring special apparatus and experi- 
enced mechanics. 


Re-browning or finishing (“ _D”’) means to rust-proof. 
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For re-browning or refinishing, the Parker rust-proofing process was 
installed after experimenting with other methods. The procedure consists 
in sending all rifles marked by the inspectors to the shop, where the rifles are 
broken down, the parts placed in bins, broken or unserviceable parts being 
separated. The serviceable parts are then processed and sent to the assembling 
room, where the rifles are re-assembled, inspected and greased. 

In brief, the process proper is as follows: 

Preparation of Work.—Removal of oil and grease. 

Pickling—Immersing the parts in a weak solution of acid, until all for- 
eign matter has been removed from the surface and the clean metal exposed. 

Sand-Blasting—The sand-blast is an efficient and reliable cleaning agent 
and produces an ideal surface for the action of the Parker process. All bar- 
rels, receivers and outside small arm parts are sand-blasted. 

The application of the Parker process consists in immersing the properly 
prepared work in the processing solution heated to boiling point. Chemical 
action starts at once, and hydrogen gas is given off vigorously for about one- 
half hour, then more slowly until it ceases entirely. When no more gas is 
given off the reaction is complete, and on all surfaces exposed to the action 
of the solution a state of equilibrium is reached. No metalic iron is exposed, 
consequently there is no material left for the bath to act upon, and the sur- 
faces have been converted to an iron compound of phosphate that cannot be 
further modified. 

When parts are removed from process tanks they are washed in hot water 
and then placed in an oven where they are dried. This is known as “ rinsing.” 
After the parts are thoroughly dried, they are treated with a coat of neutral 
mineral oil. This brings out on the surface process a rich black color which 
constitutes the final finish, rust-proofing the metal. 

The “E” step is similar to “ D,” excepting that the barrels of “E” 
group are unserviceable and are changed, only minor parts being Parkerized, 
whereas in “ D ” the barrels are serviceable but need rust-proofing. 

Naturally, many broken or disfigured rifle stocks are received. 

To take care of these stocks, the woodworking department has been 
equipped with wood-finishing machinery. The procedure observed with 
regard to metal parts is followed in dealing with stocks. 

Stocks slightly disfigured are refinished to compare favorably with new 
stocks, and minor defects are repaired. Broken or split stocks are replaced. 

In reclaiming stocks they are cleaned of grease and dirt by placing them 
in an oakite solution, after which they are scraped and processed. 

When finished, the rifles are practically as good as new in appearance 
and efficiency. 

Other arms and equipment are treated in much the same manner. 

Shot guns are handled differently, because their parts are not interchange- 
able. Therefore, missing and broken parts have to be especially made and 
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fitted. In all other respects the guns are reclaimed in the same manner 
as rifles. 

Besides repairing and reclaiming, the section manufactures the following 
parts for rifles: No. 1o front sight, No. 10 drift slide and the sight cover for 
the rifle. The front sight is made of crucible steel, punched out and heat- 
treated. The drift slide is punched out of cold rolled steel. 

At the time of the adoption of the U.S.M.C. No. 1o front sight it was 
discovered that the old front sight covers originally obtained from the Army 
were too low for use with the new front sight The new front sight cover 
was designed along the same lines as the old front sight cover but with a 
larger field, bringing the top of the sight to the centre of the field in the front 
sight cover. Also a more suitable material was adopted. The present front 
sight covers are made of cold rolled spring steel and will not become loosened 
by the recoil of the rifle. 

Telescope sight bases, known as the taper block Marine Corps type, were 
developed and are made at the Depot. 

The section makes sporting rifles for officers in the service, according to 
their own specifications as to stocks, barrels, sights and triggers. 

The Marine Corps rifle team and the American international team have 
been consistent winners of matches with rifles worked upon by the Ord- 
nance Section. 

During the fall of 1923 a new and improved design of double-set trig- 
gers was experimented with at the Depot, with a view to reducing the firing 
time for heavy match rifles. One of these set triggers, along with several 
other types, was tested at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. The results of this 
test proved the superiority of the Marine Corps trigger. 

These triggers were used by the International match team in 1923-24-25. 
A distinctive feature of this trigger is its simplicity of design and the low 
cost of production. It can be manufactured for about half the cost of the 
Bosch trigger, which has been in general use. Much credit is due Mr. Frank 
W. Rimkunas, mechanic attached to the Ordnance Department, who worked 
out the design. 

In connection with the Ordnance Section, an ordnance school has been 
opened to train finished armorers for use through the service. Since the 
institution of the Armorers’ Class, approximately three classes of ten men 
each have been graduated each year. The instruction period is twelve weeks. 
The men are instructed in nomenclature and the dismounting and assembling 
of the various small arms used in the Marine Corps. Each student is required 
to study and pass an examination in the inspection of small arms and the 
recognition of all serious defects. 

Students receive practical training at the work benches under the super- 
vision of experienced instructors. Upon completion of the course the students 


are required to pass a final examination. 
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Since its inception, approximately 32,000 rifles, 5000 pistols and 10,000 
bayonets have been put through the Ordnance Section’s plant and returned 
to service or storage. It is estimated that a saving to the Government of 50 
per cent. has been accomplished by its methods of refinishing and reclaim- 
ing. Machine guns, automatic rifles, grenades, swords, ammunition carts, 
machine-gun tripods, shotguns, telescopes, etc., have been put through in 
much smaller numbers. 

To enable the Marine Corps to keep abreast of the times, close contact 
is maintained with the various arsenals and private arms plants, a representa- 
tive of the section attending the various arms and ammunition tests. 











PARRIS ISLAND IN THE WAR* 


By Major W. R. CoyLe, MEMBER oF CONGRESS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


HIS article is published because it gives an excellent description of 

the work performed in our principal training camp during the war, 

when the Parris Island depot was increased to many times its nor- 
mal size. 


In what I have to say, I would like you to remember that the one point 
that is foremost in my heart as the very necessary thing for the American 
people to do is to effectively put into practice a system of universal military 
training for all Americans. Against this proposition in the past has been 
raised the objection that as a nation, we would be unwilling to give from one 
to three years of the productive life of our young manhood when anyone 
could see that our splendid isolation rendered an invasion unlikely. The 
message I bring to you is that during the period of the war the United States 
Marine Corps trained infantry soldiers whose performance was not excelled 
by the troops of any nation. They were equipped, outfitted and trained in 
eight weeks, and often effectively in the trenches in four weeks more, and 
when I tell you the story of the work done at Parris Island you will agree with 
me that the same system put into effect 100 per cent. in every section of this 
country would be of lasting benefit to the moral and physical well-being of 
our people, and an immense power in furthering the cause of right and 
justice in the world. 

I landed in Parris Island on a midsummer day, with 250 boys from all 
points east of the Rocky Mountains, and this was the day’s intake of raw 
material. Overalls, boots or short-waisted coats, straw hats and canes, with 
coats and without coats, it was a conglomerate cross-section of the American 
continent. Volunteers, all of them, mostly under twenty-one, with a sprin- 
kling of middle-aged business men; they travelled many days, many of them. 
“Snap out of your dope and fall in column of fours” was the word through 
a four-foot megaphone from the cheer leader as we approached the dock. 
For the next few days the megaphone played a big part in handling the 
applicants, and for all the time of their training, from hit-the-deck in the 
morning to lights-out at night, and often in between, “ Snap out of your dope” 
was the word they heard and readily learned to heed. Five minutes saw 
them on the road to the Receiving Barracks, which they reached about 7: 30, 
to find a wash and hot supper awaiting them. Their numbers had been tele- 
graphed ahead, and there was a place for every man. A suit of pajamas, a 
towel, soap, sheets and a blanket were issued immediately after supper, and 








* Speech delivered April 11, 1919. 
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in the process they doffed civilian garb, and for the next few days looked like 
a Chinese crew in the white cotton drill of the issue garment. A bunk to 
sleep in was their introduction to reveille the next morning, and after chow, 
and policing their quarters, they were introduced to Denby. Daily at ten 
o’clock, seven days in the week and twelve months in the year, Denby, himself 
a war enlistment, as Sergeant, Lieutenant, and afterwards Major, delivered 
the goods for two hours in a most soul-stirring talk on snap, spirit, morale 
and Americanism. Never twice alike, rarely repeating himself, always mov- 
ing his hearers, Denby delivered the goods, and many a man was so moved by 
his sermon that afterwards, as penitent, he told Denby, as father-confessor, 
such little items of his past life as he had neglected or failed to declare. These 
items ran all the way perhaps from a wife and family heretofore unmen- 
tioned, to such items as fines for speeding, which he thought should be on 
the record. To see the fire in this man as he stood talking to his Chinese- 
looking crew, with shaven heads and white pajamas, was indeed an inspira- 
tion. I heard him four times, and would like to have heard him many more. 
After which the doctors. And the organization was wonderful. Each man 
was painted, chest and back, with iodine his own distinguishing number, so 
that no one passed his examination for him. In this semi-tropical climate, 
an abundance of clothes was not necessary, and outside, under a mulberry 
tree, this wholesale examination went forward. In column of twos to the 
doctor with the stethoscope, with their heads turned right and left so as not 
to breathe on him, four to six taps, breathing as ordered, in time to the 
word of command given by the assistant, an average of ten to the minute 
passed under his listening ear, and occasionally one was laid aside for further 
investigation, and as they marched away, another doctor watched them for 
length of leg and codrdination of physique and build. Scars and distinguish- 
ing marks for future record were noted. Eyes, throat, ears and, most par- 
ticularly, feet, every single item examined, recorded, passed on and inspected, 
and last, but not least, the iodine stamp which showed one more “ leather- 
neck ” accepted for his country’s cause. From noon to noon the day’s intake 
was handled by the doctors, and occasionally one was rejected, and occasion- 
ally the signs, ‘If you don’t know, you get killed,” would scare off another 
one. Every man was impressed with the seriousness of the work, and the 
doctor’s organization worked twenty-four hours to the day, recording, classi- 
fying and card-indexing. Three shifts in this and many other departments, 
so that the whole might steadily move, and at noon of the second day they 
were turned over to their Sergeant, who commanded sixty-six of them, never 
tiring, and for eight weeks he’d sleep with them—lI was going to say swear at 
them—but that was rare. There was all too much swearing, but not by 
those in authority, and we were able to instill into fine young non-commis- 
sioned officers, most of them trained since the outbreak of the war, that spirit 
of the football field which leaves the discipline to the coach and requires of 
the captain to give the signal to the team to jump as one man. As the Ser- 
geant took his men to the Quartermaster’s storehouse, the likeness of the place 
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to a Ford factory was more apparent. As the white-clad or unclad men 
walked into the issue room, experienced hands would call out to the workers 
up aloft among the shelves, “ Shirt two, short; trousers one, long.” <A 
blanket placed on the counter had fired at it underclothes and socks, and as 
it was pushed along the slippery top, the applicant donned his nether gar- 
ments as he moved forward, trousers and shirt followed to the counter, and 
even the shoes he put on hopping on one foot to keep up with the crowd. 
A hat landed on top of his head, and cap followed of the same size, at which 
point an inspector, and for the shoes a doctor, went over the man and his 
garments, and as they came in at one end raw material, they came out the 
other veritable khaki-colored Fords. Every day for the period of the war, 
a full complement of clothes, rifles, equipment and cleaning gear, even to 
bathing suits, razors, and blanco, most difficult of all to obtain, was available 
to every man who reported for training at the Marine Corps Station. On the 
second day, always equipped, he was ready to start for my camp. His clothes 
marked with name and company, and packed in his canvas sea bag, went 
ahead by motor truck, and about seven o’clock every evening, six miles over 
the road, they marched to the lower end of the island, where I played the 
same part toward the Marine Corps that the Parochial School plays toward the 
Catholic Church. I got them while they were young and moulded their future. 

At the entrance to the Manceuvre Grounds, the officer commanding the 
battalion received his billeting schedule, his assignment to mess hall, and drill 
schedule for the following day, and the evening gave them an opportunity to 
get settled in tents and dispose their new-found possessions, in general, 
according to rule, but in particular according to the definite requirements of 
each battalion commander. Two days later an inspection of two hundred 
tents in the battalion streets would fail to disclose any lack of uniformity or 
precision. Of course, this depended on the officer in charge of the battalion, 
and we endeavored to eliminate at this point the careless or heartless officer. 
That evening for five minutes, their battalion commander or camp commander 
addressed them for a few moments, generally on the necessity of writing a 
ietter home. They were also advised that the camp was run, as far as pos- 
sible, according to traffic signs, that we endeavored to avoid arbitrary rules, 
and we covered the camp with signs to “ Seek the tidy tin.” We found it 
got better results with the men we had than issuing voluminous orders and 
attaching various fines and penalties. This was the last admonition on the 
schedule for eight weeks except for their contact with their own officers and 
non-coms. On the morning of the fourth day started the daily routine of 
instruction. At seven-thirty in the morning, breakfast and camp police being 
over, they began the facings, marchings, and school of the soldier. Physical 
exercise, swimming, and personal combat, scrubbing clothes, and kitchen 
police. For three weeks we had them at this camp, and as I watched one day 
5000 pass in review at sunset parade, it was difficult to believe that none of 
them had served over four weeks, and many of them only two. At every 
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point they were handled by expert coaches, and everywhere the spirit of the 
football field was the spirit that maintained. In these three weeks they 
acquired most remarkable precision in close order drill and snap I have seen 
at no other point in the manual of arms. They learned assurance with their 
bayonet. They learned to scale a nine-foot wall and climb a thirty-foot rope. 
Ninety-five per cent. learned to swim, and all learned to keep themselves clean, 
and between times had the typhoid inoculation and conned their Morse’s 
Manual, and as they marched away at the end of three weeks to the training 
camp, the station band at the head of the column, frequently at the close of 
an evening parade, and always singing, “ We are coming over,” it made one 
fee] that the inspiration that led them into this service would surely tell on 
the battlefield. In the next two weeks at the training camp, they perfected 
their drills, learned interior guard and extended order, something of boxing 
and wrestling, and always five weeks from their arrival saw them at six in the 
morning on the rifle range, the recruit battalion, ready to begin the serious 
work of an infantry soldier. Daily, twenty-four hundred men, for seven 
hours, in two shifts, worked at the sixty-six targets, as recruits, juniors and 
seniors, their schedule was laid out and planned. Specialists handled them 
in the early stages and modifications of sighting and position drill that again 
marked a considerable advance, and in their last two weeks in working with 
service charge, always with the same coach, and each man with his own 
coach, they studied and mastered the problem. For the period of the war, 
1200 men per week at 66 targets, 89 per cent. qualified, an unparalleled rec- 
ord in any service in the world, and the quiet Major who ran this camp 
played his part in winning the war. The rifle coaches, some three hundred 
of them, all expert shots, would make any organization or any city a leader. 
Windage, sight-setting, the art of blackening the sights, and always holding 
on the target and correcting the sights to reach it were points thoroughly cov- 
ered. The results that these coaches accomplished should go to their ever- 
lasting credit, and this organization was built up largely after our entry 
into the war. 

I saw the process of taking these men from among the experts of the 
week before, and the officer charged with responsibility had always to vary 
his tactics. He described shipboard and Navy Yard, West Indies, South 
America, recruiting duty and officers’ training camp, painting a glowing picture 
of the pleasures of each, and asked for volunteers for each in turn, and after 
a small group had fallen for several or all of these details, he turned almost 
as though it were inadvertently to those who were left, and said, “ And what 
do you men want to do?”’ Taken off their guard, the answer was almost 
unanimous, “ We want to go to France,” and from those men they picked the 
rifle coaches, because only the man who wanted to go to France was effective 
for training others to go. 

To the countless hundreds, high adventurers for God and Country, who 
in their own minds have missed the glory that comes only of battle service, 
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this record and tribute is offered. Their esprit and patriotism was expressed 
on that false armistice day, when the only shouts and cheers at Parris Island 
came by ’phone from Charleston; a Sergeant of twenty summers and two 
of them on Parris Island said to me, “ As long as I live, I’ll never live down 
the fact that I did not get to go to France. But I’m glad it’s over for the 
boys over there,” and to him and to you few thousand others my answer was 
and is, “ You offered your life on your Country’s altar when you joined the 
Marines. If, as coach or company commander, the full sacrifice was not 
required, you yet will live and die inspired by the same high motives which 
took you into the Marines, and even as those who died on ‘ far-flung battle 
line,’ you will live and die for America, Semper Fidelis.” 











MARINE CORPS BOYS’ CAMPS 
By Captain JosepH J. Stacey, U.S.M.C.R. 


HE principal idea back of the Boys’ Camps held at Camp Cole, Marine 

Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, during the months of August and Sep- 

tember this year was to make possible an outing under canvas for the 
boy who, on account of the cost of such a trip taken in the ordinary manner, 
would not be able to go. 

It was possible to put this idea into execution through the kindness of 
the Major General Commandant and the interest taken by Major General 
Eli K. Cole, United States Marine Corps, Commanding General at Quantico, 
who granted permission for the use of the necessary camping equipment and 
detailed men to act as cooks and instructors. 

There were, in reality, two camps, the first being held principally for the 
Boy Scouts from Fredericksburg and surrounding towns. The Scout Troop 
from Fredericksburg was accompanied by a number of boys who were not 
scouts, and the troop from Quantico was in camp at that time. They also had, 
as visitors for an overnight stay, two patrols from the Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, Troop, who were on their way to New York. 

The second camp was arranged for the Times-Herald Newsboys’ Band 
from Washington, but during this period the Scout Troop from Orange, Vir- 
ginia, and a Provisional Troop of Scouts from Washington, D. C., were 
also entertained. 

The day’s routine, beginning with reveille at six in the morning and closing 
with taps at ten P.M., was sufficiently filled with activities to keep the campers 
busy. During the period of the camp there were three lectures given by 
members of the Staff of the Department of Agriculture, on Bird Study, For- 
estry, and Cattle Industry. There was daily instruction in First Aid and 
Bandaging, by officers of the U. S. Navy and by Naval Hospital Corpsmen, 
instruction in swimming and Life Saving by marines who had taken the 
Red Cross Life Saving Course, instruction in visual signaling by specialists 
from the Signal Battalion and instruction in camping and camp hygiene, by 
picked men from the Infantry Weapon School. 

At the close of each camp, medals were presented to the boys who had 
made the greatest advance in the various subjects taught. General Cole pre- 
sented the medals to the winners at the close of the first camp, on the camp 
grounds at Quantico, and General Lejeune to the winners at the close of the 
second camp, on the grounds of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington. 

The cost of the camp to each boy was the cost of the Government ration, 
plus about five cents to pay for breakage of poles, pins, and the loss of small 
articles of equipment. In the case of the second camp, this sum was found 
ample to take care of these losses. The cost of the Marine Corps, unless wear 
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and tear on canvas can be counted (and this is a doubtful charge, as canvas 
in storage deteriorates), was the labor of the men detailed as cooks, instruc- 
tors, etc., and the necessary hauling. 

The benefits derived from the camp, both for the Marine Corps and the 
boys, were many. The Marine Corps obtained much very desirable news- 
paper publicity, and as each boy was presented with an enlisted man’s gilt 
collar ornament to wear on his hat, he still considers himself a “ Junior 
Marine,” and is still telling about the good time he had with the Marines. 

Many of the boys who came to this camp would not otherwise have been 
able to take an outing, and most of them went home in much better physical 
condition than when they arrived. It also made possible the continued exist- 
ence of the Fredericksburg Scout Troop. Scoutmaster Ballard of this Troop 
said, that without the aid of the Marine Corps his Troop would have gone out 
of existence, as, due to the cost, it would have been impossible to arrange a 
camp for his Scouts. Reverend Frank Reilly, Pastor of the Orange Baptist 
Church, Orange, Virginia, and Scoutmaster of the Orange Scout Troop, said 
that his boys learned more at this camp than any they had previously attended ; 
that he has been taking his Troop to camp for ten years, and this is the first 
time he ever went home without being almost a nervous wreck. Assistant 
Scout Executives, Holbrook and Bosarge, of the Washington Council, who 
attended with the Washington Scouts, claimed the camp the best they had 
ever seen and were at once in favor of bringing all their boys to Quantico 
next year. 

There was not at any time, any effort made to create a military training 
camp, the only drill being just enough close order to make possible the easy 
handling of the campers. 

The general public opinion of the camp is well described in the following 
editorial that appeared in the Richmond News Leader under date of 


July 27, 1925: 
“TEN HAPPY DAYS” 


“ Fredericksburg’s Boy Scouts are going to spend ten days in camp with the United 
States marines at Quantico. That will be good for the scouts. It will be even better 
for the marines. 

“The scouts in their daily life with veteran warriors at Quantico will learn how 
professional campers as it were, live. They will learn that the military is something 
more than opportunity for glory and heroism; that it means kitchen police and drilling 
in the hot sun and other disagreeable tasks. The scouts’ imagination will be stimulated, 
their camp cleverness increased, their potential militarism subdued. 

“The marines who come in contact with these lads are to be envied by their fellows, 
though their fellows will never admit it. Army life does not soften one, as any soldier 
will agree. Too often a man gets hardened to barrack room monotony. The influence of 
this gang of roistering young Fredericksburgers will be salutary. 

“One may wager that more letters will be sent home by marines at Quantico in the 
ten days the scouts will be there than in any former ten days since Quantico was built.” 











SAMUEL NICHOLAS, THE FIRST MARINE OFFICER 


By tHe Histroricat Section, U.S.M.C. 


N November 28, 1775, the date of the issuance of the Rules for the 

Regulation of the Navy, and eighteen days after the passage of 

the Resolution in the Continental Congress establishing a Marine 
Corps, a commission as Captain of Marines was made out to Samuel Nicholas, 
of Pennsylvania, and signed by John Hancock, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress. It was the first commission issued to any one in the 
Continental Naval Service, antedating even those of Esek Hopkins and 
John Paul Jones. This commission is still in existence and is in the pos- 
session of Mr. C. F. Mitchell, of Glen Ridge, New Jersey, a descendant of 
Major Nicholas. 

We know very little of Major Nicholas’ life before the Revolution. He 
was a Philadelphian, but we do not know the date of his birth, or any other 
details concerning his prior life. 

On receiving his commission, he commenced recruiting in the Tun Tavern, 
at Philadelphia, for the Black Prince (Alfred), to which ship he had been 
assigned. She was placed in commission December 3, 1775, and her muster 
roll shows Captain Nicholas as her Marine officer. She was commanded by 
Captain Saltonstall, and John Paul Jones served aboard her as a lieutenant. 
The Alfred became flagship of the first squadron of the regular Navy, com- 
manded by Commodore Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-Chief. 

The squadron sailed from Delaware Bay on February 18, 1776, for a 
West Indian cruise. Arriving at Abaco Island, Hopkins decided to capture 
the munitions of war at New Providence in the Bahamas. Two sloops were 
detained for use as transports. 

Now followed the first landing operation in the history of our country, a 
characteristically Marine job, and Captain Nicholas handled it as well as any 
of his successors in the long series of similar achievements which Marines 
have accomplished. The following account is from Chapter V of Major 
McClellan’s history of the Marine Corps: 

“ A pla. was formed to embark the Marines on board the two sloops, 
keeping the men below until the vessels had anchored in the harbor close to 
the forts, when the Marines were to land and take possession. 

A landing party of two hundred Marines and fifty Bluejackets under the 
command of Captain Samuel Nicholas was accordingly formed and embarked 
in the two sloops on March 2nd, the plan being to surprise the town. But the 
whole squadron injudiciously appeared off the harbor in the morning instead 
of remaining out of sight until after the sloops had entered. Despite this, 
however, the sloops were sent in, with the Providence and Wasp covering the 
landing, on March 3, 1776. This was the first landing of American forces 
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on foreign soil and “ the first occasion upon which any American flag floated 
over foreign territory.” 

Captain Nicholas and his party landed on the east end of the Island at a 
place called New Guinea. The inhabitants were very much alarmed, as they 
supposed the Americans to be Spaniards. As Captain Nicholas led his party 
toward the town he received a message from the Governor, who desired to 
know what the presence of the Americans meant. Captain Nicholas sent a 
reply that the landing was for the purpose of taking “ possession of all war- 
like stores on the Island belonging to the Crown but had no design of touching 
the property or hurting the persons of any of the inhabitants,” except in self- 
defense. Captain Nicholas’ party then marched forward to take possession of 
Fort Montague, a fortification built of stone, half way between the landing- 
place and the town. As the American force approached this fort it had to go 
around a deep cove with “a prodigious thicket on one side and water on the 
other.” Suddenly the fort opened up on the Americans but ceased fire 
after three 12-pounder shots had been fired. Captain Nicholas sent “a flag” 
to the fort, with the result that the British spiked their guns and abandoned 
it. Upon occupying it, Captain Nicholas found seventeen cannon (32, 18, 
and 12-pounders ). 

The next morning, March 4th, at daylight, they pushed on and took pos 
session of the Government House and Nassau (in which were 40 cannon). 
“On this occasion, the first that ever occurred in the regular American Navy, 
the Marines, under Captain Nicholas, appear to have behaved with a spirit 
and steadiness that have distinguished the Corps from that hour down to 
the present moment.” 

Returning from this expedition, the Alfred fell in with the British vessel 
Glasgow off the coast of Rhode Island and had a running fight with her, in 
which both ships suffered severe losses. Captain Nicholas, who was stationed 
with his second lieutenant, on the quarter deck, saw the latter killed by his 
side. The engagement was terminated by the Britisher taking refuge in 
Newport Harbor. ; 

The following June, Captain Nicholas was sent by Commodore Hopkins 
to Philadelphia with dispatches to Congress. On his arrival, he was informed 
that he had been promoted to the rank of Major and that instead of returning 
to his ship he would remain in Philadelphia and train four companies of 
Marines then being raised for frigates under construction. Next December 
(1776), Major Nicholas, with three of his companies, joined Washington’s 
Army, and took part in the Battles of Trenton and Princeton. He remained 
in the field with Washington that winter and the following spring until his 
men’s terms of enlistment expired. He then went on duty in Philadelphia as 
a sort of Commandant of Marines, though he did not of course have that title ; 
he also performed duty as Muster Master for the Navy. Here he remained 
till the end of the war. This duty was not of his own volition; regulations had 
been adopted that a major of Marines should serve on no vessel smaller than 
a ship of the line; and the United States had none of that rate. In August, 
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1781, Major Nicholas wrote to the President of Congress requesting duty on 
a large ship then being fitted out, but there is no evidence that he went to sea 
again. The vessel in question, the 74-gun ship America never sailed as an 
American vessel, but was given to France. He also states in his letter that he 
had received no pay in a year, thus showing that while there were no Con- 
troller-Generals in those days, Revolutionary Marines had plenty of troubles 
without them. 

At the close of the war, Major Nicholas drops almost out of sight. Ap- 
parently he continued to live in Philadelphia, since his immediate descendants 
are buried there. His wife was a Miss Jenkins, and he left two sons, Samuel, 
Jr., and Charles Jenkins Nicholas. He was a member of the “ Patriotic Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia,” and a charter member of the “ Pennsylvania Society 
of Cincinnati.” He is said to have died when comparatively young, but his 
burial place is not known. 

On May 12, 1919, the destroyer Nicholas was named in his honor. 














DISCUSSION 
Major JoHN Marston, U.S.M.C. 


by the service at large. Certainly, the results of the present method of 

reporting on the fitness of officers is unsatisfactory. The War Depart- 
ment, after much experimentation, finally has adopted a system which, I am 
led to believe, is as fair and just and as satisfactory as human ingenuity can 
devise. Its outstanding features are (1) a method of marking which encour- 
ages uniformity in ratings made by reporting seniors, and (2) a final revision 
of markings by an impartial personnel board which assigns all officers to 
definite groups of relative professional attainment. This concluding adjust- 
ment of all ratings is accomplished by the use of predetermined factors, based 
upon the known marking proclivities of the reporting seniors. By this pro- 
cedure, ratings are reduced to a common level where accurate comparisons can 
be made of relative professional attainment. 

The scheme looks difficult and appears, at first glance, to be almost unwork- 
able, but the War Department makes it function to pretty much the entire 
satisfaction of the commissioned personnel of the Army. 

The Army system, now in effect and evolved after a great deal of experi- 
mentation, is designed to determine in an impartial, impersonal manner the 
relative value to the military establishment of all officers carried on the active 
list. Officers ultimately are assigned to definite specific ratings or classes 
known as superior, above average, average, below average and inferior. Once 
assigned in final rating to a class, an officer usually is not moved up or down 
in rating until three (or more) fitness reports have been received and have 
confirmed the markings of the report first indicating the change. It may be of 
interest to know that on June 30, 1925, in the infantry of the Army, 3464 
officers were rated as follows: Superior, 71 (2 per cent.) ; above average, 
1006 (29 per cent.) ; average, 2289 (66 per cent.) ; below average, which is 
considered unsatisfactory, 98 (3 per cent.) ; and inferior, none. The relatively 
small number of officers rated below average and inferior is accounted for by 
the fact that officers so rated are usually transferred to the retired list or are 
discharged and thus are lost to the service. Any system encouraging uniform 
markings and resulting in the assignment of a group of nearly 3500 officers 
to relative classes in such reasonable numbers and in such a rational manner 
must possess some features which are worthy of adoption in other mili- 
tary establishments. 

I should like to see a modified form of the Army system adopted though 
there may be some doubt that it can be applied in its entirety to the Marine 
Corps. Markings on fitness in a small organization, where the average offi- 
cer’s acquaintances and friends will include a large proportion of the total 
personnel, tend to be colored by personal feelings to an extent much greater 
than in large establishments where markings and ratings are finally adjusted 
and definitely assigned by the impartial personnel office of a General Staff, 
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looking with a cold and impersonal eye at the official records of all officers, 
with personal attachments and sympathetic feelings in individual cases re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The form for reports on fitness proposed in the September GazETTE is a 
step in the right direction. I would suggest modifications only in minor par- 
ticulars. I believe a column for “ superior ” ratings should appear to the left 
of the “ above average ” column, opposite paragraphs eight to eleven. There 
is a “ psychological touch” to the suggestion to have “ satisfactory” and 
“unsatisfactory ” sub-columns under “ below average ” ratings. I am heartily 
in favor of it. It permits a refinement in marking heretofore quite out of 
the question. 

Of course, the success in any effort to determine relative standing by 
means of fitness reports depends upon the uniformity of the scale upon which 
the degree of fitness is measured. A scale is best indicated by a diagram or a 
picture. The insertion of the following note, under paragraph eleven of the 
proposed form, I believe, would give reporting seniors a pretty clear idea of 
the value of their respective markings and I offer it as a suggestion: 

“ As a guide to reporting officers, it is believed that in the average group the number 
of officers in each rating will not exceed the following percentages : superior—5 per cent. 
above average 30 per cent. average 70 per cent., below average (satisfactory and unsatis- 
lactory )—I5 per cent. 

The critical mathematician may object to a total of 120 per cent., but these 
percentages are merely upper limits, and their sum has no significance. Some 
such representation of the meaning of the words superior, above average, etc., 
is essential to the proper preparation of any fitness report. 

The other feature upon which the Army system depends, is that of making 
a revision of the ratings of all officers as finally submitted by their reporting 
seniors, and the final assignment of all officers to relative groups, in accordance 
with this reduction to a common level of all their ratings for fitness. ‘ Mark- 
ing factors”’ serve to modify, either upward or downward, the reports sub- 
mitted, thus compensating for the personal element which must always be a 
part of any system of marking. The marks of the liberal, habitually enthusi- 
astic marker are cut down, and those of the notoriously stingy marker are 
boosted up. It is reported that very accurate factors can be determined after 
inspecting a considerable number of reports by any individual reporting senior. 
At any event, the Army says it works, and it must be so. It is obvious that 
such a scheme would go far to correct the condition now existing in the Marine 
Corps where General A’s 3.4 is really a better (more complimentary) mark 
than General B’s 4.0. 

I do not think it can be too strongly urged that our present fitness report is 
ready for revision, and that in such revising, the opportunity should not be 
ignored to place our system of rating professional fitness on a new basis which 
will not only be tremendous value to the corps as a whole but will elicit far 
greater interest from and mean much more to the individual officers them- 
selves, whether they be the “ reporters ” or the “ reported upons.” 

P. S.—There is a good deal of confusion about the meaning of the word 


“ average ” as it is used on reports of fitness. 
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If the word “ average ” is used in the sense of a numerical average of the 
efficiency of officers in the service, its use will not have a constant meaning. It 
is conceivable that any military service at different periods will have groups of 
officers of varying average efficiency, and in using markings with this sense in 
mind, there must be compensations made up or down when the word 
“average ” is employed, because the average officer is not a fixed or a reason- 
ably definite unit of measurement. 

The word “ average,” however, may be used in a different way. By ignor- 
ing its interpretation as a numerical mean, and assigning to it the meaning of 
“usual” with particular reference to a concept of a theoretical officer, pos- 
sessing the usual, ordinary and average requirements for a particular duty or 
grade, it will be seen that there would be nothing out of the ordinary to have 
a majority of the officers in any given group or grade assigned markings 
“above average,” depending entirely upon the quality of the officers con- 
cerned. It is a comparatively easy matter to take a pencil and, in the Navy 
Register, draw a circle around the names of a group of officers whose naval 
or military attainments are well above the average, which merely indicates that 
the service at the particular time these men were first commissioned, was for- 
tunate in securing an unusually valuable group of officer material. With high 
standards the service might demand and succeed in requiring that only “ above 
men should be accepted for commissions. Ultimately, of course, 


bd 


average ’ 
under these conditions, the whole service would be composed of officers rated 
“above average,’ which would mean, with the proper interpretation placed 
upon the words, that all officers were rendering better and more valuable 
services than the minimum requirements for their respective ranks. 

In the naval service, however, there exists a feeling on the part of most 
officers that the word “average” contains a derogatory implication which is 
more obvious in the word “ mediocre.”” Mediocre means middle, mean, or 
average quality, but custom has assigned to it the more usual meaning, “a 
moderate or low degree of excellence.” Most of these words signifying 
average, etc., have gradually taken on more or less derogatory shades of 
meanings, for the reason, I suspect, that the human animal possesses an innate 
conviction that he is above average in enough particulars to warrant his classi- 
fication in the above average group. This being the case, it may be better to 
change to some other method of designating the several grades of professional 
attainment such as | have suggested before. It seems to be worth a discussion. 
The principal object in adopting a new phraseology is to clear up a confusion 
in terms, and to make the measuring rod mean the same to all officers. 

I suggest a consideration of the following method: 


Army phraseology Proposed phraseology 
Superior Superior 
Above average Highly efficient 
Average Efficient 
Below average Mediocre (satisfactory) 
Inferior Mediocre (unsatisfactory ) 


Inferior 
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3RIGADIER GENERAL R. H. Lane, U.S.M.C. 


[ read with much interest the article entitled “ Fitness Reports,” by Major 
Sturdevant, which was printed in the September (1925) number of the 
MariNE Corps Gazette, and as the subject of the article is one to which I 
have given much attention, I desire to submit the following comment for your 
consideration and for that of the readers of the GazeTTe. 

Major Sturdevant refers to the numerical system and to the block system 
of expressing the estimate of an officer’s qualities, and calls the first “ abso- 
lute’ and the second “ comparative,” and proceeds to draw certain conclu- 
sions, based on the connotations of the names which he has arbitrarily as- 
signed. In my opinion, one system is as “comparative” as the other, and 
both are, or should be, strictly comparative. The only difference between the 
two systems is that under the one, we assign a mark which places an officer in 
comparison with other officers, and in the other we assign the officer to a block, 
of which there may be three, as suggested by the major, or five, as now used 
in the fitness reports of the Army and Navy. Personally, I prefer the numer- 
ical system, because it permits of finer gradations than the block system.. For 
instance, of two or more officers assigned to the superior block, one may be 
appreciably better than the other or others; under the numerical system it 
would be possible to express the difference, whereas under the block system 
such differentiation would be impossible. But the system of expressing esti- 
mates is more or less unimportant, except that in considering it we should 
guard against the fallacy of assuming that a method can be found which will 
automatically register correct estimates, without incorporating human blunders 
and errors. 

Major Sturdevant proposes that each officer be reported on as to his 
strength of character, quality of mind, professional education, general educa- 
tion, general physique, physical condition, personal appearance, and away 
down at the last, as being apparently of the least importance, the method of 
performing duty. It seems to me that he has his process exactly reversed, 
inasmuch as the last item is the most important of all, and is in fact the visible 
resultant of the exercise of all of the qualities he has enumerated, and perhaps 
of others. The mission of the fitness report is to record how well duty has 
been performed, and to enable the reviewing authority to estimate upon ante- 
cedent probability how well the same or analogous duty will be performed in 
the future. The outward manifestation of the qualities of an officer in his 
capacity as such is his success in performing the duties of his office. 

The major would have the reporting officer analyze the outward manifes- 
tation of the performance of duty, and separate it into its elements of inward 
qualities, and assign a classification to each component. This seems to be a 
very difficult psychological operation, and one which can be performed only 
by the most exact of trained psychologists, perhaps not with certainty even by 
them. For instance, the process of abstracting quality of mind from other 
qualities (a hard task which the Major would lightly impose on us) has been 
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the fad of psychologists for a decade or two, during which these scientists 
have perpetrated many mental tests based on crossing out recurring letters or 
figures, supplying words missing from sentences, and the like. None of these 
tests have apparently been entirely successful, because perhaps of the elusive 
character of the human soul, which has never yet been successfully reduced 
to a formula. Certainly the proffered task of analysis is beyond the ken of 
the average reporting officer, with the result that such officer, when confronted 
with the necessity of analysis and of reporting on abstract qualities, of accu- 
rately weighing such qualities, and of reporting his estimates in detail, either 
makes a guess at each, or enters all marks in accordance with the general qual- 
ity of the officer being reported on, as manifested by general bearing and 
performance of duty. 

The two kinds of fitness reports may be termed the analytical and the 
synthetical ; the former requiring that the manifested acts of the reportee be 
separated into abstract components, whereas the latter requires that the mani- 
festation of action itself in the performance of duty be used as the basis of 
estimation. The former is the Army and Navy way; the latter is the Marine 
Corps way, and is, I believe, the common sense one. 

Major Sturdevant’s article is an able one, which serves to bring out the 
fundamental differences of the two forms of fitness reports. I believe that 
one fallacy in the analytical report is the belief that a complete survey of all 
of an officer’s qualities may be contained in each report, none of which cover 
a period of more than six months. The synthetical system makes no such 
attempt, but proceeds on the assumption that the reports over any considerable 
period will give a picture of the actual performance of the officer, and of his 
efficiency in each capacity in which he served. The reports over a considerable 
period will present a survey of the capability of the officer in different fields, 
and of his general capacity. What would the individual officer rather be 
marked on, his concrete performance of his specific duties, or upon a lot of 
abstract qualities, most of which have to be guessed at? 

One minor point and I shall finish. The Major deprecates the idea of the 
reporting officer forming his own idea of the manifestation of physical func- 
tion without assistance of a medical officer. The idea of the present form of 
report was based on the assumption that physical fitness may be composed of 
two factors, one the physical structure of the body, and the other the way the 
structure is used by the soul. The former is the proper sphere of the study 
and ministration of the medical officers, whose reports are duly recorded, and 
considered at appropriate times. We all know that it is not always the man 
who passes the best physical examination who will march the farthest, endure 
the longest in the face of weariness, hunger, thirst, cold, heat or other forms of 
adversity. It is easy enough to report how many sick days there were, that is 
merely mechanical, but it does appear that there is a field for independent 
estimation on the part of the military officer in regard to the physical stamina 
manifested in the performance of duty, quite apart from the technical report 
of the medical officer. 
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HE policy of the Marine Corps with respect to leave of absence of 

officers has been modified recently in the direction of greater liber- 

ality, particularly with regard to the length of the period of continuous 
leave that may be granted. For a number of years, it has been the general 
policy of the Marine Corps to grant only one month’s continuous leave at a 
time, and to grant extensions thereto, in exceptional cases, upon additional 
approved requests only. Under the new policy, the former practice of limit- 
ing the period of continuous leave to one month has been abandoned and the 
more liberal policy of allowing officers to be granted the full amount of leave 
they desire within the limits imposed by the law, unless the exigencies of the 
service make it impossible, has been adopted. 

The new policy contemplates that each application for leave of absence 
will be considered individually and will be acted upon according to its own 
merits rather than by prescribed rule. It also contemplates that forwarding 
endorsements on each request for leave of absence will contain all information 
necessary in the case of the officer making the application to permit of the 
request in question being disposed of understandingly. 


THE ABERDEEN PROVING-GROUND DEMONSTRATIONS 


The seventh annual meeting of the Army Ordnance Association was held 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, on October 2nd. The events 
included demonstration of coast artillery and anti-aircraft matériel, demon- 
station of military and commercial aircraft, aircraft armament and bombs, 
demonstration of ordnance mobile repair-shop equipment, mobile artillery 
demonstration, automotive demonstration, and aircraft and pyrotechnic dem- 
onstrations at night. A battalion of field artillery gave a demonstration of 
tactical use of modern field artillery and an anti-aircraft battery armed with 
.50-calibre machine guns gave a demonstration of anti-aircraft fire. The 
Marine Corps was well represented from both Headquarters and Quantico, 
the Marine contingent being headed by Brigadier General Dion Williams, 
Assistant Commandant, and Lieutenant Colonel D. C. McDougal, the Acting 
Director of the Division of Operations and Training, from Headquarters, 
and the Quantico contingent by Colonel Harry Lay, commanding the 
10th Regiment Marine Artillery, and Major Howard W. Stone, of the 
same regiment. 

The Ordnance Association meeting was a complete success, thoroughly 
enjoyed by everyone present and is now looked forward to by Marine officers 
as an annual event which has been interesting, instructive, and very delightful. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT TESTS 


There was held at Fort Tilden, New York, in September, 1925, a test of 
the .50-calibre Browning machine gun, firing at targets towed by aeroplanes. 
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These tests demonstrated that this weapon is an undoubted success and 
that its value as a factor in aircraft defense is evident when employed against 
low-flying planes. The tests demonstrated that for a plane to come within 
the effective range of 2000 feet vertical or 3000 feet horizontal, it could not 
escape from the concentrated fire of a battery of these guns. There are still 
some imperfections in the mount and the fire-control system used with this 
gun, but with the forward steps being made in improvements, an early design 
of a successful mount and fire-control system is hoped for. 

As soon as the mount and fire control to be used with this gun are con- 
sidered satisfactory, Marine Corps Headquarters will take up the question of 
equipping an organization with them. 


THOMPSON SUB-MACHINE GUN 


A board of officers serving with the Second Regiment, First Brigade 
Marines, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, recently made a very exhaustive test of four 
Thompson sub-machine guns. This test was made on the range, at drill and 
at training exercises in the jungle. 

As a result of these tests, which were carried out under conditions approxi- 
mating as nearly as possible those to be expected in actual combat, and with 
a view to determining the usefulness of this gun to a Marine infantry unit, 
the Board was of the opinion that this gun should not be adopted for Marine 
infantry units. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TANKS 


In the Infantry Journal of November there is a very interesting article 
on tanks by Major John W. Leonard, of the Infantry. Major Leonard writes 
on the condition of tanks in our service during and since the World War and 
on the development of the tank by certain foreign nations. 

He states that “ the Armistice found the American Tank Corps with two 
types of tanks on the battlefield, light and heavy. Light tanks, French 
Renault type, operated with the American Army in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives. Heavy tanks, British Mark V type, were on the Brit- 
ish front, operating with our Second Army Corps and British units.” In 
commenting on our post-war development of the tank, he further states: 


“The general program of tank development following the war called for two types 
of tanks; a light tank capable of being transported on trucks, and a medium tank which 
would combine in itself the principal advantages of both the heavy and light tanks. 
Tank units no longer formed a separate corps but were made an integral part of 
the Infantry. 

“In the War Department general order establishing the Office of Chief of Infantry, 
in accordance with the provisions of the National Defense Act of 1920, the Chief of 
Infantry is given the responsibility of coOperating with the chiefs of supply services in 
developing the armament and equipment of his arm. He is required to submit to the Chief 
of Staff such recommendations as to armament and equipment as may be necessary. 

“In July, 1921, after considerable research and study, the Chief of Infantry recom- 
mended to the War Department that tank development be along the following lines 
pending the adoption of a further program: 

“ (a) Maintenance, modification and improvement of existing matériel. 

“(b) Development and construction of pilot tanks of improved design. This referred 
to the development of the medium tank. Careful study of all possible types was to 
be continuous. 
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“(c) Manufacture of a complete fighting unit of fifteen tanks with necessary service 
tanks and spare parts. 

“(d) Development of tank equipment. 

“(e) Development of a standard commercial chassis suitable for tanks. 

“(i4) Development of tanks as chemical warfare agents. 

“In April, 1922, the War Department program of tank development called for two 
general types, light and medium. The light tank was to weigh not in excess of five tons 
and to be capable of being carried on motor trucks. This has been called the real Infantry 
accompanying tank. 

“The general characteristics desired in the medium tank were: 

“ Shape.—To minimize the chance of normal impact from projectiles. 

“ Length.—Able to cantilever a nine foot trench. 

“ Width.—Not too wide for freight car and road traffic. 

“ Weight.—Not to exceed limits of average highway bridges, capacity of railroads 
and, the weight limit of the medium pontoon bridge, set at fifteen tons. 

“ Engine.—Sufficient to drive tank across country at not less than an average of 
twelve miles per hour. 

“ Speed.—As high as possible consistent with other requirements. 

“ Armament.—One cannon and two machine guns. 

“Field of Fire-—All around. 

“ Ammunition.—As much as possible. 

“ Crew.—Minimum to operate efficiently, set at four. - 

“ Armor.—Protection against shell fragments and calibre .30, armor-piercing bullets. 

“ Cruising Radius.—Not less than fifty miles across country on one fill of gasoline. 

“This program called for: 

““(a) The development of pilot medium tank for test purposes with maximum speed 
of not less than twelve miles per hour. 

“(b) Funds to be applied principally to development rather than the construction of 
complete tank units. 

“(c) No complete tank units to be undertaken until suitable medium pilot tanks are 
developed and approved by the War Department. This stage has not been reached 
to date.) 

“(d) Expenditure of funds on existing tanks would be limited to the amount neces- 
sary to keep those in use in repair and those in storage from deterioration. 

“ As a result of the policy three types of tanks have been tested to date, the Medium, 
models 1921 and 1922, and the Christie. 

“Both medium tanks were constructed at Rock Island Arsenal by the Ordnance 
Department ; model 1921 being a track-laying spring suspension type, model 1922, a track- 
laying cable suspension, which was later changed to a chain suspension. The Christie 
was built by the Front Drive Motor Company, Hoboken, N. J. (Mr. Christie), and was a 
combined wheel and a track-laying type. The main characteristics of these types are: 


Po gg ee Christie 

Weight 23 tons 25 tons 15 to 16 tons 

Crew 4-Commander, 4-Commander, 4-Commander, driver 
driver, two driver, two two gunners 
gunners gunners 

Armament 1 6-pdr.* 1 6-pdr.* 1 6-pdr.+ 


2 M.G. cal. .30 2 M.G. cal. .30 3 M.G. cal. .30 


* Two turrets, each with 360 degree traverse independent of each other, upper turret 
has machine gun, lower turret has 6-pounder and machine gun. 

+ One turret has 6-pounder and one machine gun; other machine guns mounted 
separately. 
216 inches 
100 rds., 6-pdr. 
5000, cal. .30 


311 inches 
150 rds., 6-pdr. 
7800, cal. .30 


259.5 inches 
150 rds., 6-pdr. 
7800, cal. .30 


Length 
Ammunition carried 


Speed 1% to 12 m/h 1% to 12 m/h 1.5 to 13 m/h, on 
wheels 
1-7. m/h,  approxi- 


mately, on track 








Gas capacity 
Type of motor 


Cruising radius 
Methods of trans- 
porting 


180 gallons 

Murray - Tregurtha 
6-cyl. 

70 to 75 miles 

Rail and own 
power 


180 gallons 

Murray - Tregurtha 
6-cyl. 

70 to 75 miles 

Rail and own 
power 


70 gallons 
6-cyl. Christie 


40 to 50 miles 

Rail, own power, 
wheels on roads, and 
cross-country track 
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“ The Christie embodied a new principle, combined wheel and track-laying mechanism ; 
that is, it ran on wheels on roads and when necessary to go across country the tracks 
were placed over the wheels. This gave more speed and less strain on the vehicle when 
moving on roads. The final conclusions of the Tank School after exhaustive tests of this 
tank were that while the theory of a combined wheel and track-laying vehicle has com- 
mendable features, nevertheless the Christie tank had not been developed to the point 
where it would function satisfactorily in active service, and pending its further develop- 
ment it was recommended that it be returned to the Ordnance Department for disposition. 
In July, 1924, the tank was placed in the automotive exhibit in the Ordnance Museum, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

“ As a result of exhaustive and thorough tests of the medium tanks at Aberdeen by 
the Ordnance Department and at Camp Meade, Md., by the Tank School, defects were 
eliminated, new ideas incorporated, or, when unable to incorporate, they were recorded 
for correction in the new model and new blue prints made. These improvements are 
embodied in the construction of the pilot model now being built which at present is called 
Medium Tank, Model 1921, Phase II. 

“ With the construction of this model, funds for which are already available, develop- 
ment work along this particular line will be completed. Plans and specifications for a 
tank within the maximum weight of fifteen tons are being made but it is a difficult matter 
to design a tank to fulfill the desired tactical requirements and, at the same time, keep 
the weight within the 15-ton limit. 

“This brings the tank development up to the present date.” 

In discussing this article, Brigadier General S. D. Rockenbach, formerly 
Chief of Tank Corps and Commandant of the Tank School, said: 

“The important provision in the War Department, 1927 program of tank development 
is: ‘ Development of a standard commercial chassis suitable for tanks.’ For when we get 
a suitable chassis to cross-country, we can put on it a tank body, a gun mount, ammunition 
or other supply body. The fighting tank, like the battleship, requires its supply tenders 
capable of following it.” 

“Tt is hoped that the Journal will secure and publish accurate data on the recent 
3ritish manoeuvres near Aldershot, in which improved Whippet, medium, tanks played a 
most important part, and on the Moroccan campaign, where tanks have proved themselves 
to be the only weapon that could nose out the Riffians without destructive losses.” 
Editorial, Washington Post, 

6 November, 1925. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE NAVY 


Characterizing the navy as the “life insurance, the life guaranty of the 
country,” Senator Frederick Hale, chairman of the Naval Committee, has 
sounded a note of warning against further cuts in the maintenance and upkeep 
of this arm of the national defense. The chairman of the Senate committee 
spent the last summer investigating not only the condition of the floating 
navy but its bases of operation and land stations, all of which constitute a 
very important part of the first line of national defense. He traveled much 
in the performance of this duty. It was not an official junket, but was under- 
taken at his private expense, and he covered the ground thoroughly. Senator 
Hale knows the navy intimately and is in a position to speak with authority. 
His warning to the economists who are bent on reducing expenditures merely 
through the application of the rule of percentages should be carefully read 
before the pruning knife is applied to the estimates for the coming year. 

Chairman Hale is for peace throughout the world, but he believes the 
greatest factor for peace is a rich and powerful America insisting that peace 
shall be maintained. The United States cannot insist upon peace if it is not 
powerful, and it will not be powerful in a world-wide point of view unless 
its navy is kept up full to the ratio authorized by the disarmament conier- 
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ence. In his address before the National Security League, Senator Hale 
takes the view that this country made great sacrifices at the conference. He 
does not appear to be enthusiastic over a second conference, but thinks that if 
one is held the United States should approach it as a country asking others 
to make like sacrifices. The only conclusion to be drawn from his address 
is that it would be useless to call such a conference until conditions through- 
out the world warrant the belief that it would be successful ; conditions which 
Chairman Hale evidently believes do not now exist. 

Dealing with some of the navy problems that will confront Congress, 
Senator Hale says it will soon be necessary to authorize the building of new 
capital ships to maintain the ratio to which the country is entitled, and that 
a program of cruiser construction eventually must be entered upon, if it is 
the purpose of the government to have an adequate naval defense within the 
restrictions fixed by the arms conference. Otherwise, the American Navy 
is bound to deteriorate and pass into the category of a third-class power. 
The extensive submarine program of Japan and France, he says, ought to 
suggest to Congress that the United States must build more fleet submarines 
within a few years. He points out the imperative necessity of further devel- 
opment of Pearl Harbor and construction on the Pacific coast of an operating 
base comparable to the Hampton Roads base on the Atlantic coast. 

The address of Chairman Hale indicates the extensive character of his 
investigations and thorough study of the needs of the navy. It is in no sense 
the utterance of an alarmist, but he sets forth the facts in such compelling 
manner that Congress should hesitate before it agrees to any plan which 
through excessive economy, would impair the efficiency and strength of 
the navy. 


MARINE TEAM VICTORIOUS IN NATIONAL RIFLE MATCH FOR 1925 


This year was one for rejoicing in the Marine Corps—from the Major 
General Commandant to the lowliest buck—for our rifle team, in its annual 
trip to Camp Perry, Ohio, came out with first place in the National Rifle 
Team Match, thus besting eighty-six teams that participated in the most 
important rifle match of the season. Indeed, many teams set out each season 
with the grim determination of annexing the National Trophy, known as the 
‘Dogs of War,” but few ever attain the high honor of winning the match. 
It is held at the close of the meet at Camp Perry and is a fitting climax for 
the year’s progress in marksmanship. Matches, ordinarily of some impor- 
tance, lose their desirability in the light of this one event, and it is interesting 
to follow the results since it was first instituted by an Act of Congress 
in 1903. 

The National Rifle Match, which carries four trophies—chief of which is 
the National Trophy mentioned above—is open to teams of ten men each, with 
team captain, team coach and two alternates, from the U. S. Navy, U. S. 
Marine Corps, components of the U. S. Army, the U. S. Military and Naval 
Academies, The National Guard, the Organized Reserve, the Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps, college and school teams, etc. Since 1903, there have been 
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twenty National Rifle Team Matches fired, of which number the Marine 
Corps has won eight; the U. S. Infantry follows second with a total of five 
annual victories, while the New York State Team comes third with three 
triumphs, all of which were made very early in the game, i.e., 1903, 1904 and 
1905. With the exception of the Marine Corps, these two latter organizations 
are the only teams to have won this match more than twice. 

This year’s Marine Corps Team won over the Navy by a margin of thirty- 
one points, the Marines having a total score of 2818, with the Navy following 
second with a score of 2787, the Infantry bringing up third place with a score 
of 2774. The Cavalry and Engineers followed in the order named. 

The following results show the officers and members of the Marine Team 
and the scores attained individually at each range: 

Team Captain; 
Smith, Harry L., Major. 


Team Coach; 
Jackson, Joseph, Captain. 











Slow Fire Rapid Fire 
" 6 

Members of Team: on be wee oe a: Total 
Naswe. Sietvy 4... Cornered isc se cccse ess 44 48 04 46 46 278 
Ashurst, William, W., Captain .......... 40 48 93 44 48 273 
ERRCNNT; PONE, CON ONNE os o.dk ss do tldine 00's 46 49 98 48 44 285 
Laennerd. jaree; COMA... .ka ss kd essas 45 49 93 48 49 284 
Eberhardt, Percy W., Private ............ 43 49 04 49 45 280 
Clary, Bill E., Gunnery Sergeant ......... 44 50 99 50 48 291 
French, Ammett os. GOPPOTal os ciicscesecss 42 48 QI 46 47 274 
Wilson, Edward, Corporal ............... 43 49 03 48 45 278 
Franson, Bartell, Private First Class ...... 43 48 96 50 45 282 
Conradt, Pierson E., Second Lieutenant .... 49 49 97 50 48 293 
UME ob hes oc sere vicaeeadkobearnoeweee 430 487 948 479 465 2818 





Alternates: 
Tobey, Oren J., Private. 
Lloyd, Calvin A., Marine Gunner. 


It is with pardonable pride that the Marine Corps reflects on her past 
performances in the field of marksmanship. Always striving to emphasize 
this important phase of the service, the officers and men have marked the 
years with wonderful examples of shooting ability. Wiuth the material that 
is at hand, trained by officers of especial skill in target practice, it is with 
great expectations that the members of the Corps look forward to the par- 
ticipation of the service in future small arms matches. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The following legislative projects for the Marine Corps have been recom- 
mended by the Major General Commandant and approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy: 

Establishment of the warrant grade of pay clerk. 

Establishment of the grades of chief warrant officers. 

A provision authorizing one additional Major General of the line, reducing 
the number of Brigadier Generals of the line by one and authorizing one of 
the heads of staff departments to have the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
Major General. 
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Authorization for Marine officers to be detailed to constabulary duty in 
Latin-American countries. 

A provision allowing promotion of officers should the advancement of an 
officer due for a promotion to a higher grade be delayed, for example, if 
there is a vacancy in the grade of Colonel and promotion of the senior Lieu- 
tenant Colonel is temporarily held up, promotions of those due and qualified 
from the lower grade may be made at once. 

Authorization to disbursing officers to appoint deputies. 

Authorization to officers concerned to accept medals from the Republic 
of Haiti for services in the Gendarmerie d’ Haiti. 

Authorization of the sale of uniforms to former members of the 
x 


Marine Corps. 
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